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Read the following just received from Mr. John W. Rhines, 
Foreman of the Composing-Rooms of The Funk & Wagnalls Co.’s 
‘Standard Dictionary,’’ and well known as the inventor of the 
voting machine and counter now in use all over the country: 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, Nov. 22, 1894. 

Six weeks since I was attacked with La Grippe, and for two weeks I 
suffered all the tortures of that terrible malady. I had one of the best 
physicians, but improved very slowly, and before I ought to have done 
so I returned to my work. The consequence was that I had a relapse, 
and for three days my condition was alarming, and medicine seemed 
to have no effect in relieving my sufferings. My lungs were sore and painful, and I had not slept even half a night 
since my attack came on. I could not lie down, for my lungs would fill up with mucus, and I would struggle for breath. 
My head seemed to be bursting with pain, and nothing would relieve, and I began to despair of ever becoming better. 

At this junction Mrs. Ella Boole came in and brought her Electropoise. I consented to use it with many mis- 
givings, but would not drop my medicines. The instrument was applied to my temple, which was throbbing with 
pain, and inside of an hour! was sleeping. The Poise was then removed for three hours, when it was applied again 
atankle. I still kept up my medicines, not having sufficient faith to drop them. That night I slept for nine hours, 
which was a wonderful relief to me. During Sunday the pains again attacked my head with greater severity. and 
again we sought and used the usual remedies in vain; again the Good Samaritan came with her Electropoise, and 
again I tried it. Three-quarters of an hour’s use put me to sleep for anhour. WhenI awoke, only a dull, rumbling 
headache remained of the severe one I was suffering two hours before. It was then I began to have faith in the 
Electropoise. I realized what it had done for me. I told my wife todropthe medicines. I again applied the instru- 
ment for general treatment. In an houragreat change came over me. I began gradually to lose strength, the world 
seemed to slip away from me, and I could not raise a hand. I was completely prostrated, I could not even speak ; 
but all at once I felt that I must fill my lungs, and began to do so in such a fashion as to alarm not only myself, but 
my whole household. My breathing could be heard in all parts of the house; and where for four weeks I had not 
drawn a full breath, or half a breath for that matter, owing to the darting pains and asthmatic condition of my 
lungs, I now could fill them full and without pain. I suffered no pain whatever. I continued to breathe heavily for 
some time, and finally saw that I was gaining my lost strength, and could speak. ‘ How good it feels!” | said first 
ofall. It seemed like as though my lungs were being revitalized by some unseen power; every full breath gave added 
life. Before, however, I could realize it, I slept, and so refreshing was that sleep that it was daylight before ] 
awoke at all. Then I felt the best I had since I first came down. My cough was loose; the neuralgic, catarrhal 
pains had ceased, and discharges from head and lungs were copious. I picked up your book of directions. 
I saw that “ prostration”” was the cause of my suffering the night previous. I had continued taking drugs and 
Electropoise at the same time, which I should not have done. I have taken no medicine since Sunday, 11th, and 
each day have steadily improved, till now I am almost as strong as ever. I write at this length, thinking that it 
might be of service to you and those who are suffering. Hoping for a widespread use of your Electropoise, 


I am, faithfully yours, JNO. W. RHINES, Foreman Funk & Wagnalls Co. 








LA GRIPPE 
and its after effects have been treated with the most marked success by the Electropoise. 


The entire body is revitalized by the Oxygen taken into the blood, asa result of polar 





attraction produced on the surfaces by its application. This general distribution of vitality 








explains why it is possible for the Electropoise to effect cures where other remedies fail, 
Investigation courted. Call for information or write for descriptive book with New 
York City certificates. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., "22 Broadway, Corer 25th Street, New York 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LIVING PICTURES. 


ONDON and New York have a new topic over which social 

and artistic circles are agitating themselves. The advent 
of “living pictures” in London a few months ago aroused a vigor- 
ous protest, headed by Lady Henry Somerset, on the score of their 
immorality. New York has 
excited considerable newspaper discussion, and the local organi- 
zation of the W. C. T. U., or at least the Social Purity Depart- 
ment of it, at the head of which is Mrs. John C. Martin, is taking 
steps to fight their production here. 


Their still more recent advent in 


Lady Somerset’s return to 
America at this time is also construed (though mistakenly so, we 
are informed) to be for the express purpose of continuing her 
crusade begun in London. The living pictures, as most readers 
of the daily papers will have learned, are simply the forms of 
living females dressed in thin tights and posed to represent 
famous paintings or works of sculpture. There is a variety of 
opinion both as to their artistic value and as to their ‘“immoral- 
ity,” remarks in the nature of a defense of them having been re- 
ported from Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., and Mrs. E. 
editor of The Church 
to a considerable extent displacing the regular play in New York 
theaters. 


B. Grannis, 


Union. Inthe mean time, the new fad is 


Living pictures are said to have been first employed by Mme. 
de Genlis, for the purpose of educating the children of the Duc 
With the help of the 
painters David and Isabey, she arranged historic scenes and used 


d’Orleans, to whom she was governess. 


ladies and gentlemen from the French Court to pose for figures. 
What was thus originally a woman's bright idea and was used 
for historical instruction soon became a favorite amusement at 
the Court. In Germany it was imitated by Professor Flor, who 
gave public exhibitions of celebrated ancient and modern paint- 
ings by means of living models. 


Suggested to him the physiognomic pictures he exhibited. M. 


Lady Hamilton is said to have 


Quirin-Muller also gave exhibitions in Germany, but limited him- 


self to classical statuary. Since that time living pictures have 
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often been used in private circles, but they have never approached 
the limit now reached. 

Photographic experts, catching the drift of luxury’s prodigal- 
ity, have profited by ministering to its taste. Napoleon Sarony, 
not content with producing living pictures by his cameras, now 
publishes “A Magazine of Reproductive Art,” called Sarony’'s 
Living Pictures, for which fine models pose in representation of 
characters of famous works of art. The object of the magazine 
is thus explained : 


“It will be understood that in the production of these living 
pictures the human figure is posed before the camera as nearly 
as possible in the spirit of the original painting sought to be 
copied, or, where the subjects are original, in accordance with 
Sarony’s ideal composition. 
the deft hand of the artist.” 


The accessories are added by 

The introduction of the second number of Sarony’s Living 
Pictures runs as follows: 

“Was it Goethe—it may have been—who said Art was called 
art because it was so different from Nature? Behold the dis- 
proof, whoever said it; for here is art, not only founded upon 
nature, but through which nature herself is seen.” 

However it may be with Sarony’s living pictures, which are 
copied from nature, his defense will not apply to the living pic- 
tures shown on New York stages, for these are women dressed in 
tricot thin enough to reveal the sensual form but not thin enough 
to disclose the lines of beauty that may be found in the nude 
model. The truth of this is very apparent in the figures given by 
The Standard of New York, in its last Quarter/y. It repro- 
duces the living pictures shown on the boards of New York music- 
halls, and has now come out as the champion of the “living-pic- 
ture girls” as against the reformers, Lady Somerset, and the 
women of the W. C. T. U. 
said : 


The last number of this Quarterly 


“Before Lady Henry Somerset sailed for this country in July 
she created a great deal of comment in England by her attitude 
toward the living pictures that had become an accepted institution 
in London’s amusement world. Lady Somerset is a strong- 
minded woman with plenty of energy, time, and wealth to de- 
vote to any question she may take up, and it must be admitted 
that as a rule her ladyship is sensible enough to handle only 
those things that are not beyond her strength. 
ever, she made a mistake. 


In this case, how- 
Instead of emptying the theaters at 
which living-picture shows were given, her tirade only had the 
effect of calling greater attention to them, and for a while the 
living pictures regained the prestige that had been lost when they 
had ceased to become anovelty. Managers blessed Lady Somer- 
set and went putting on more pictures and taking off more clothes, 
until finally the audiences dropped back to their normal dimen- 
sions and Lady Somerset sailed for this country, with the avowed 
intention, so it was announced, of accomplishing in this country 
what she had failed to do in England. She did not, however, 
have much to say about the living pictures when she reached 
New York, and by that time no doubt her ardor had considerably 
cooled. The discussion she had awakened, however, had the 
effect of bringing a body of American women very much into the 
glare of publicity. 

“The W. C. T. U., otherwise known as the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, an organization of estimable but some- 
times unpleasantly conservative women, has been making a 
crusade against the living-picture craze. Members of the W. C. 
T. U. claim that living pictures are immoral, degrading, and 
vulgar, besides having no artistic value whatever. One of the 
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most active members of the W. C. T. U. is a Mrs. Martin who 
lives in Brooklyn. It devolved upon Mrs. Martin to take up the 
cudgels against the living pictures, and so valiantly did she get to 
work that the daily Press took up the question, and from a quiet, 
unassuming Brooklyn matron Mrs. Martin soon became a more 
or less famous agitator whose utterances were considered of such 
importance that they were given prominent positions in New 
York’s great dailies. Mrs. Martin asserted that it was her inten- 
tion to drive living-picture managers out of the business and to 
make people so ashamed of themselves that they would not attend 
living-picture shows. In all deference to Mrs. Martin, Zhe 
Standard wishes to draw attention to the fact that the living- 
picture managers are still managing and that the public’s confi- 
dence in itself is just as strong and abiding as ever. 

“The oddest phase of the whole affair was brought out in an 
interview between Mrs. Martin and a S/andard representative, 
in which the former admitted that she had never seen the living 
pictures. Here is the testimony : 


**Do you think living pictures immoral and degrading, Mrs. Martin, and 
if so, why so?’ 

“** Certainly, I think they degrade. It is a shame that the stage, which is 
such a means for great good, should be used for the display of what must 
necessarily degrade the human mind.’ 

‘““* What pictures have you especially in mind?’ 

‘**T cannot say, because I have not seen any of them. My membership on 
the Committee of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church forbids my 
going to the theater, and it would be impossible for me to enter such places, 
unless I wished to resign my place on the Committee of Home Mis—’ 

‘“** But, Mrs. Martin, if you have not seen the living pictures, how do you 
know they are bad?’ 

““*T have friends who are not on the Committee of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, and who are therefore in a position to visit the thea- 
ter. I take their word for it. They have described these things to me, and 
I know that what they say is true.’ 


“A living-picture manager also expressed himself at the time 
as follows: ‘Surely,’ said he, ‘if these things were really bad, as 
these women say they are, the bulk of the New York populace 
would not come to them. In the first place, the sentiment about 
such matters in this city is and has been for the last ten years 
very marked and unmistakable. The people of New York will 
not tolerate anything that is confessedly immoral. Many events 
have gone lately to prove that; and in the second place we are 
not staging objectionable or immoral shows, living or dead. 
The living-picture business is not beer and skittles by any means. 
Your artist was around here the other day, as you know, and we 
showed him how the machinery and posings were arranged. We 
were very glad to do so, for it shows that there were no wild 
scenes of dissipation and gaiety going on behind the scenes— 
nothing but hard prosy work.’” 


The Standard has interviewed some of the “living-picture 
girls,” and prints the opinions of these girls concerning their 
own “art,” and such as condemn it. We make some extracts: 


“T have always understood that anything that tended to in- 
crease the general knowledge of art is a great thing. They build 
big art-galleries, pay painters extraordinary prices, and write 
millions of words about the nude in art, on the general theory 
that it serves to educate the world and make it better. If it is an 
education in pictures I don’t see why it should not be an educa- 
tion in real life. Of course notoriety-seeking women are trying 
to reform the living pictures, just as they are trying to reform 
the lynchers of the South, the tea-drinkers of New England, the 
bicycle-riders of New Jersey, the politicians of the whole world, 
and everything else they can get their hands on. You can bet a 
guinea on one thing, and that is if the papers did not boom these 
reformers and make them famous they would all go out of busi- 
ness within a week.” 

“These W. C. T. U. women are making amistake. Why don’t 
they devote their attention to society? It needs it more than liv- 
ing pictures or living-picture girls. Why, just look at the daily 
papers. They’re full of sensational society scandals. I tell you 
that we girls are a great deal better than your society girls and 
some married women. We don’t pretend to be angels, mind 
you, but if we’re not as good as all these society women whose 
husbands are getting divorces from them, then I'll never pose as 
Cupid again. I know lots of living-picture girls who are as 
modest as any one of these W. C. T. U. women. Another thing ; 
though I don’t pretend to be loaded down with modesty myself, 
if I can’t give points on it to those girls who go around posing 
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for artists, then put me down as the brazenest thing that ever 
lived.” 


The Standard Quarterly explains the ‘technical side” of the 
living pictures, showing how they are manipulated behind the 
scenes. It says: 


“Living pictures require a very imposing amount of machinery 
before the pictures can be shown rapidly and successfully to the 
public. Each tableau as the public looks upon it represents a 
complete picture. The background and scenery have all been 
carefully painted, and the figures and accessories are in thorough 
harmony. Very often there is a number of elaborate ‘ properties, ’ 
such as playing fountains, trees, bridges, running brooks, and the 
like. 

“Only a few seconds intervene between the presentation of 
these tableaus. The method employed is ingenious. In the 
rear of the stage there are huge circular platforms, divided up 
into four or five sections. These platforms run upon a series of 
wheels upon a round track, and each section is turned in its reg- 
ular order, so that it exactly fills the background of the frame, 
The girls are posed in these sections while the audience is gazing 
at the tableau within the frame. 

“The orchestra strikes up an appropriate melody, the manager 
whispers his last instruction to the breathing figure, the calcium 
light is turned on, the movable art-gallery is pushed around, the 
stage curtains are drawn, and the living picture is disclosed to 
the view of the expectant audience, while the succeeding pictures 
are being prepared behind the scenes.” 

The opinion of Eugéne Véron in regard to living pictures, as 
recently pronounced in his new work, “Esthetics,” is one that 
presents the thought of many persons and is worth reproducing 
here. He says: 

“*Living Pictures’ have now for some years enjoyed consider- 
able popularity, but they are hybrids and without any artistic 
value. They cannot be classed with the ballet, for they are im- 
mobile. Neither do they fall within the category of painting or 
sculpture, for the essential characteristic of these is the interpre- 
tation of life by means of purely conventional processes. 

“In most cases ‘Living Pictures’ are nothing but pretexts for 
the exhibition of women in different degrees of nudity, a fact of 
itself sufficient to place them without the limits of art. The im- 
pressions which we receive from a look at the Venus of the 
Louvre have nothing in common with those inspired by the sight 
of a naked female. Such spectacles may be in complete accord 
with the sentiments and habits of the society which has brought 
them into fashion, as much so as the short petticoats of a ballet 
girl, but they are foreign to art.” 


PLANS OF THE ADMINISTRATION’ FOR 
CURRENCY REFORM. 


grant) CLEVELAND'S Message to the Fifty-Third 

Congress, which opened its third and last session Monday, 
December 4, is for the most part a mere abridgment of the re- 
ports of his Secretaries and Chiefs of Bureaus. The only por- 
tions of the Message that excite general comment in the Press are 
his recommendations in regard to the currency and those in 
regard to the Tariff, but especially the former. Premising that 
“the absolute divorcement of the Government from the business 
of banking” is the ideal to be guided by, the President gives an 
“unqualified indorsement” to the scheme proposed by Secretary 
Carlisle, modifying present banking-laws and providing for the 
issue of circulation by State banks free from taxation under cer- 
tain limitations. This scheme, which is declared to be “but a 


step in the right direction,” corresponds in many respects, but 


not in all, to the plan proposed by the bankers at the Baltimore 
Convention. The President gives a brief statement of the proml- 
nent features of Mr. Carlisle’s plan, which we quote: 

“It is proposed -o repeal all laws providing for the deposit of United 
States bonds as security for circulation ; to permit national banks to issue 
circulating notes not exceeding in amount 75 per cent. of their paid-up and 


unimpaired capital, provided they deposit with the Government, as 4 
guarantee fund, in United States leyal-tender notes, including Treasury 
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notes of 1890, a Sum equal in amount to 30 per cent. of the notes they desire 
to issue, this deposit to be maintained at all times, but whenever any bank 
retires any part of its circulation a proportional part of its guarantee fund 
shall be returned to it; to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare 
and keep on hand ready for issue in case an increase in circulation is de- 
sired blank National-bank notes for each bank having circulation, and to 
repeal the provisions of the present law imposing limitations and restrictions 
upon banks desiring to reduce or increase their circulation—thus permit- 
ting such increase or reduction within the limit of 75 per cent. of capital 
to be quickly made as emergencies arise 

“In addition to the guarantee fund required, it is proposed to provide a 
safety fund for the immediate redemption of the circulating notes of failed 
banks, by imposing a small annual tax, say one-half of 1 per cent., upon 
the average circulation of each bank until the fund amounts to 5 per cent 
of the total circulation outstanding. Whena bank fails, its guarantee fund 
isto be paid into this safety fund, and its notes are to be redeemed in the 
first instance from such safety fund thus augmented—any impairment of 
such fund caused thereby to be made good from the immediately available 
cash assets of said bank, and if these should be insufficient such impair 
ment to be made good by fvv-ra/a assessment among the other banks, their 
contributions constituting a first lien upon the assets of the failed bank in 
favor of the contributing banks. Asa further security it is contemplated 
that the existing provision fixing the individual liability of stockholders is 
to be retained; and the bank’s indebtedness on account of its circulating 
notes is to be made a first lien on all its assets. 

‘For the purpose of meeting the expense of printing notes, official super 
vision, cancelation, and other like charges, there shall be imposed a tax of 
say one-half of 1 per cent. per annum upon the average amount of notes in 
circulation. 

“Itis further provided that there shall be no National-bank notes issued 
of a less denomination than $10; that each National bank, except in case of 
a failed bank, shall redeem or retire its notes in the first instance at its own 
office or at agencies to be designated by it; and that no fixed reserve need 
be maintained on account of deposits. 

“Another very important feature of this plan is the exemption of State 
banks from taxation by the United States in cases where it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency by banks claiming such exemption that they have not had outstand- 
ing their circulating notes exceeding 75 per cent. of their paid-up and un- 
impaired capital; that their stockholders are individually liable for the re- 
demption of their circulating notes to the full extent of their ownership of 
stock; that the liability of said banks upon their circulating notes consti- 
tutes under their State law a first lien upon their assets; that such banks 
have kept and maintained a guarantee fund in United States legal-tender 
notes, including Treasury , equal to 30 per cent. of their out- 
standing circulating notes, and that such banks have promptly redeemed 
their circulating notes when presented at their principal or branch offices.’ 


notes of 18q 


The President refers to the recent Treasury loan, saying that 
under present conditions the only way by which our small gold 
reserve can be replenished is through the sale of bonds for gold, 
and making the positive statement that the authority to issue 
bonds “will be utilized whenever and as often as it becomes nec- 
essary to maintain a sufficient gold reserve and in abundant time 
to save the credit of our country, and make good the financial 
declarations of our Government.” 

In the few paragraphs of the Message devoted to the Tariff, the 
President recommends the repeal of the duties on coal and iron, 
and the abrogation of the differential duty on sugar and of the 
duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound upon sugar imported from 
countries paying a bounty on such exports. 

Of some importance is the President’s attitude on the question 
of “free ships.” He says: 
“The ancient provision of our law denying American registry to ships 
built abroad and owned by Americans appears in the light of present con- 
ditions not only to be a failure for good at every point, but to be nearer a 


relic of barbarism than anything that exists under the permission of a 


Statute of the United States. I earnestly recommend its prompt repeal.” 


In his discussion of our foreign relations, the President says 
nothing of significance beyond the vague recommendation of the 
withdrawal of this Govern- 
ment from the arrange- 
ment in regard to Samoa 
made with England and 
Germany years ago. 

We devote considerable 
space to Press comment on 
the Message, particularly 
with reference to its finan- 
cial suggestions. 


A New Declaration of 
War on Industry and 
Trade. — “The 





President 


—The Press, New York. 
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has not heard of the elections last month, or considers it digni- 
fied to take no notice of an attempt by the people to reverse 
the course of their Government. Whatever he would have 
recommended two months ago, or a year ago, he now recom- 
mends with a studied disregard of public opinion. True, his im- 
portant recommendations are briefly stated, and at the end ofa 
Message which is almost wholly occupied with the multitudinous 
details of administration. But what influence he has is exerted 
to renew tariff agitation and to favor a reconstruction of the 
monetary system. With a stolid indifference to the popular de- 
cision, he proposes to thrust upon the country the very theories 
and measures which the recent elections have condemned. In 
effect, his Message is a new declaration of war against depressed 
industries and trade. 

“The proposal to reconstruct the currency 
proves, upon examination, to be little better than a thinly dis- 
guised plan to revive the old Democratic State bank system. . 
The President’s statement does not provide for State banks the 
tax of half of 1 per cent. for a safety fund, or the other tax of 
half of 1 per cent. for expenses and official supervision, which it 
requires of National banks, and these two items would make a 
difference of 1 per cent. in profits on circulation in favor of State 
banks. Nor restrict State-bank 
issues to notes of $10 or over, which restriction would go far to 
render National-bank circulation unprofitable. Moreover, all 
National banks are to be subject to assessments fro rata in case 


much-heralded 


does the President’s scheme 


one of them fails and its guarantee fund does not meet its note 
liability, a risk which would prove extremely dangerous, but no 
such provision is proposed as to State banks. It may be that the 
President has not fully or carefully set forth the plan he favors, 
but it differs in essential points, and in the wrong direction, from 
either the Baltimore plan or the one proposed by Mr. Rhodes, 
retaining all the defects of either, and seems expressly intended 
to break down National banks and substitute Democratic State 
banking by asurreptitious process.”"—7he Tribune (Rep.), New 
York. 


The Financial Plan Fraught with Infinite Mischief.—‘‘ The 
Message of the President of the United States to the people 
thereof, formally communicated to them through Congress, is a 
state paper thoroughly characteristic of its author in its compre- 
hensiveness and fulness of detail. It is primarily an elaborately 
prepared statement and epitome of the affairs and conditions of 
the Government, such as an intelligent, faithful and conscientious 
steward would make of his stewardship to those whose interests 
are administered by him in trust. 

“The most intelligent, public-spirited and sagacious of his 
countrymen would be gratified if they could similarly approve of 
his unqualified indorsement of the currency or banking plan of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as, from the outline of it pre- 
sented by the President, it appears to be a most dangerous plan, 
fraught with the possibilities of infinite mischief to the country, 
and one which, we think, the judicious must, with regard to its 
leading points, unqualifiedly condemn. 

“The most casual examination of this scheme will demonstrate 
that, however good may be the purpose of its author with regard 
to it, its practical effect would be not to strengthen but to weaken 
the character of the National financial system with regard to the 
currency. ‘The repeal of the tax on the issues of State banks, 
and the proposal to make them banks of issue on an apparent 
equality with National banks, appear to us to have little to com- 
mend them, as they appear to involve a lessening of the safe 
guards which environ the present circulation. The National- 
banking system has stood the trial of a quarter of a century, and 
if not perfect, if open to a judicious modification, it is still so 
excellent as to afford no excuse for its abandonment or impair- 
ment, unless an obviously better one is offered in lieu of it. At 
the least it may serve as a basis of an improved system which, 
unlike this plan, will offer more, not less, confidence and security 
to note-holders and depositors. Secretary Carlisle’s scheme, if 
consummated, would probably give the country more, but not 
better, not as good money, and the losers by the change would be 


the ‘plain people.’"— 7he Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


A Monetary Commission is Needed.—‘‘There is abundant 
reason for the President's advocacy of the retirement of the Gov- 
ernment from the banking business. The plan that he proposes, 
so far as it reforms the National banks, is excellent. Better 
plans may be suggested, but this one will provide the country 
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with a currency just as safe as that issued by the National banks 
under the present law and much more elastic. There “ought to 
be in addition some plan for the permanent retirement of green- 
backs and Treasury notes. As for the recommendation that the 
tax on State-bank circulation should be repealed simultaneously 
with the adoption of the new system, 7e IVor/d cannot agree 
with the President. It is unnecessary that’State banks should be 
revived, with their dangers to note-holders, in view of the prob- 
able adequacy of the National banks. Especially is it unwise for 
Congress to take too many steps at once. It is easier to take 
wrong steps than toretrace them. That the whole subject should 
be left to a monetary commission is indicated by this eagerness 
to try too many experiments at once. We have no doubt that 
the President will be forced to this conviction before Congress 
shall have discussed the question for a month.”—7ke World 
(Dem.), New York. 


A Mountain of Uncertainty and Intangibility.—‘‘ We now come 
to the chief feature of the Message, its suggestions for a new 
system of National-bank currency and for the conditional repeal 
of the State-bank tax, in order to give an opportunity for the 
revival of State-bank note circulation. We are compelled to say, 
after careful study and calm reflection, that both of these schemes 
are utterly objectionable. We sincerely regret to be obliged to 
say this, for the one thing about Grover Cleveland’s public life 
in and out of office that has met our almost uniform approval, 
and which we have unstintedly praised, regardless of pseudo- 
partisan considerations, has been his previously faithful adher- 
ence to the principles of sound money. He speaks of these 
schemes as emanating from Secretary Carlisle, though the Presi- 
dent adds his own positive approval. We have yet so much re- 
spect for Mr. Cleveland’s financial honesty and intelligence that 
we shall refuse to believe, until the fact is proved, that the Pres- 
ident is really responsible. Wechoose rather to think—almost to 
hope, in order that our long regard for him in this respect may 
not suffer—that the President’s physical condition kept him from 
looking closely into proposals to which, in an evil hour, he gave 
formal sanction. 

“Our objections are mainly these five: 1. The plan does not 
immediately and adequately secure the redemption of National- 
bank notes; 2. The plan deprives depositors of the security to 
which they are justly entitled and now enjoy; 3. The plan, when 
brought at length into full operation by the growth of the reserve 
fund, would saddle upon every honestly managed National bank 
in the country an always indefinitely heavy burden of responsi- 
bility for an unknown number of dishonestly managed banks; 4. 
Inasmuch as the total amount of capital stock of National banks 
on October 3, 1894, was $678,500, 000, and of outstanding National- 
bank circulation on the same date was $183,000,000, the Carlisle- 
Cleveland scheme would permit, on that basis, an immediate in- 
flation of the currency to the enormous extent of $325,875,000. 
We foresee the argument that to offset this.$152, 662,500 will be 
on deposit with the Government as a guarantee fund; but the 
plan does not contemplate, at least does not require, the locking 
up of the deposit. There is nothing to hinder its being treated 
as a bank treats its customers’ deposits, viz., putting the amount 
into general circulation the same as any other funds in the Treas- 
ury, whenever needed for Government payments. 

“The guarantee fund is to consist of ‘the legal-tender notes, 
including Treasury notes of 1890.’ It will, if the plan be adopted, 
consist chiefly of ‘Treasury notes of 1890,’ for the reason that the 
former are by law payable in gold on demand, while the latter 
can be legally ‘paid’ in 49-cent silver ‘dollars.’ Thus we should 
have an immense, inflated, cumbrously contrived paper currency 
of $508,875,000, not legal tender, not guaranteed by the National 
Government, resting for its only tangible basis on very little 
beside less than one-third of its face value in silver coins that are 
worth less than one-half their face value in what the commercial 
world recognizes as a standard money! And on top of this 
mountain of uncertainty and intangibility, Pelion upon Ossa, is 
to be piled an immeasurable mass of State-bank notes! The 
thought of it is enough to make the Tammany tiger envy the 
Western wild-cat.”— 7he Advértiser (Rep.), Boston. 


Danger and Uncertainty with Problematical Advantages.— 
“As to the protection of the Treasury reserve by the deposit of 
legal tenders, everything would depend upon the extent to which 
the banks might avail themselves of the privilege of circulation. 
The capital of the National banks was at its maximum in 1892. 
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In October of that year it was $686,600,000. On that basis, as- 
suming that the banks would avail themselves to the fullest ex- 
tent of the privilege of circulation, there would be $154,440,000 of 
legal tenders deposited in the Treasury. Other banks might 
deposit $60,000,000 more, at a liberal estimate, making $214, 440,- 
ooo in all, leaving about $274,000,000 of legal tenders, inc luding 
Sherman notes, still outstanding. This is a pretty large amount, 
not to speak of upward of $400,000,000 of silver and silver certifi- 
cates which must be protected by the gold reserve. The Treasury 
would be exposed under this plan to the same old danger, only 
in a somewhat less degree. 

“It is to be observed, too, that in order to get the $214, 440,000 
of legal tenders into the Treasury it would be necessary to issue 
$714, 800,000 of bank notes, so that there would be a net increase 
of over $500,000,000 in the paper circulation. 
paper can be emitted without depreciation. If any less is emitted 
proportionately less legal tenders will go into the Treasury, and 
there will be proportionately less protection to the reserve. 

“The second object of the plan—elasticity—can hardly be at- 
tained in the manner proposed. The notes would be scattered all 
over the country, as they now are, and they would not be pre- 
sented for redemption at the counters of the issuing banks of 
any great extent, and if each bank was to designate its own re- 
deeming agency redemptions would be even less than they now 
are. 

“As to the ‘local currency’ feature, the suggested safeguards 
may be sufficient, but it is wholly unnecessary, and it introduces 
an element of uncertainty and danger with no compensating ad- 
vantage.” — 7he Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


No such mass of 


Brief Comment. 


“The enormous length of the document is due solely to the in- 
dustry of the clerks who have been engaged in summarizing and 
paraphrasing the annual reports from the several departments, 
and to a creditable desire to impart to this year’s Message what 
is called a business-like appearance, in point of volume, if not of 
contents. The result is an unprecedented and unfortunate aggre- 
gation of chaotic matter, containing throughout the greater part 
no statement of any important fact not already known to the 
public, no new announcement of a policy intended to be pursued, 
and no recommendation sufficiently definite to influence legisla- 
tion.”— The Sun (Dem.), New York. 

“It may be granted that the [financial] plan is well meant, and 
aims to secure a good and elastic currency. It is, however, at 
present nothing more than an academic proposition. ‘There is no 
chance that it will pass the present Congress. It may be dis- 
cussed, but nothing will come of it. We shall be fortunate if this 
Congress contents itself with doing nothing instead of doing more 
mischief. Outside of the currency plan, the Message is barren 
of anything deserving more than passing mention. It catalogues 
foreign affairs without a single trenchant touch or a true Ameri- 
can note."—Z7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“No effective safeguards or restrictions are provided upon the 
character of the loans which may be made by the banks. As to 
the State banks, it is not clear that they can be subjected to 
Federal supervision. For that matter, it is an open question 
whether the Government has a right to tax the issues of certain 
State banks and to remit the tax on others upon certain condi- 
tions. The net result of the scheme, it would seem, would be to 
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MR. CLEVELAND IS A GOOD HUNTER, BUT HE OUGHT TO GET A NEW poG. 
—The Evening World, New York. 
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give us a form of National currency less stable and satisfactory 
than that we now have, and with ‘t diverse issues of State cur- 
rency, of unknown volume, and less stable and satisfactory than 
the other.” — Zhe Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


“Something must be done with the existing system, and it 
would seem that State banks of issue under wise restrictions and 
Governmental control would provide the country with a safe and 
stable currency. ‘There is an abundance of currency already for 
the needs of the country—some safe means should be found for 
its more equitable distribution.” — 7he News and 
(Dem.), Charleston. 


Courzer 


“Taken all together it is far from being one of the President's 
best messages. It is open and clear only in perfunctory portions, 
and no new policy is put forth with unreserved strength and un- 
equivocal indorsement. ”— The Post (Rep.), Hartford. 

“The people at the recent election told the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives what they wanted, and now the President in his Mes- 
sage tells them once more. There is likely to be more division 
of opinion in regard to currency reform, but there ought to be no 
difficulty in securing party harmony and agreement upon a safe 
and sound plan that will free our financial system from present 
evils and President Cleveland has more 
blazed the way for the Democratic Party. Let us hope that its 
leaders in Congress will have the good sense to follow in the line 
he indicates.”"— 7he Sun (Dem.), 


dangers. once 


Baltimore. 

“Mr. Cleveland's Message—the currency portion of it—is chiefly 
remarkable for the confessions it makes of his past errors. He 
advocates the Baltimore Plan, because, he says, it will permit 
an increase of the circulation. But in 1893, when he was urging 
the suspension of silver purchases, he insisted that the country 
had all the circulation it needed, and more, too. Where has it 
gone to, then? ‘The gold-standard assertion that the currency 
was enough for the business of the country was as false in 1893 
as itis in 1894. But it is something gained to have the falsehood 
acknowledged squarely in the Presidential Message.”— 7he Re- 
corder (Rep. eo New York. 

“It is gratifying to learn that the President and Mr. Carlisle 
are so thoroughly in accord upon the question of currency reform, 
and that the plan here recommended meets in a general way the 
views of many of the best financiers of the country. That it will 
open a wide field for discussion goes without saying, but there is 
good reason to believe that in the present temper of the Ameri- 
can people the discussion will be conducted on patriotic lines and 
lead to salutary results.”— Zhe Post (/nd.), 


“He [Mr. Cleveland] is at least consistent with himself, and 
straightforward, especially with regard to the financial contin- 
gency, where he does not merely ignore important matters or pur- 
posely leave the position of the Administration thereon in doubt. 
In the President's Message, then, there is little of moment, in 
spite of the present demand for strong treatment of vital public 
questions. It is a very conventional performance.”— Zhe Spy 
(Rep. % Worcester. 

“We take it that now, since the entire Administration has added 
its influence to that of the bankers of the country in favor of an 
abandonment of the provision of the National-Bank Law which 
requires a deposit of United States bonds as a security for the 
issues of banks, it may be fairly claimed that that most iniquitous 
requirement of the National-Bank Act is doomed, sooner or later. 
In this a great point has been gained in the struggle to free the 
people from the domination of the bondholders and the commer- 
cial centers, at any rate.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Richmond. 


Washington. 


“The President proposes to strike out the provisions which 
have given uniformity and absolute security to the bank circula- 
tion; to take away the protection to depositors that has made the 
National-bank system a tower of strength; to leave note-holders 
and depositors alike to the vagaries of speculative or dishonest 
bank managers, and is satisfied that it will be ‘a very great im- 
provement !'"— 7he Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburg. 

“The essential issue precipitated by this Message is between 
paper which consists of the Government’s debts and paper which 
is issued by business responsibility under the Government's reg- 
ulations. These precautions seem amply sufficient to insure 
the safety of the resulting circulation. The circulation would 
certainly be more elastic and bevond comparison more economical 
than our present currency.”— Zhe Republic (Dem.), St. Louis. 
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JOHN BURNS VISITS AMERICA. 


hoe noted English labor-leader and Member of Parliament, 
John Burns, has come to this country as the delegate of the 


British Trades-Union Congress to the Convention of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor now in session in Denver. He is ac- 
companied by two other 
trades-union leaders, Da- 


vid Holmes and John 


Williams Benn. Apart 
from this official mission, 
Mr. Burns intends tostudy 
the labor movement of the 
United States and our sys- 
tems of municipal govern- 
education, 
Mr. 

a member of the London 
School 


ment, prison 


labor, etc. 3urns is 
Board, and has 
played an active part in 
the recent London election 
which resulted in a great 
moral victory for the side 


to which he belongs. 





In a speech delivered at 
New 


York, Mr. Burns expressed surprise at the failure of American 


JOHN BURNS. 


a mass-meeting in 


trades-unions to secure due recognition in politics and legislation. 
In England labor-leaders are elected to the County Councils, 
School Boards, and other public bodies, he said, in spite of the 
Mr. 
denied in an interview the truth of the report to which the Amer- 


fact that no salaries are attached to the positions. Burns 
ican Press had given currency, that he had spoken contemptu- 
ously of American workmen as little better than African slaves. 
He said he had been misinterpreted and that he had referred 
simply to the condition of the laborers in the coke region. 

Mr. Burns was born in Battersea, and is of Scottish descent. 
At the age of ten he went to work in a factory, and remained 
there until he was sent to Parliament. He was the chief organ- 
izer of the successful dock-strike, and has been imprisoned on the 
charge of making seditious speeches. 

A Representative of the Masses, Who Has Won the Re- 
spect of the “ Classes.’’—‘‘ John Burns, who reached this coun- 
try yesterday, is a great labor leader,. perhaps the greatest in the 
world. He has attained his present 
through sheer ability and character. 

‘““When he first came to the front in Battersea as a leader in the 
debates of the labor-unions, he was not only an extremist but his 
views were crude and visionary. 


commanding position 


His first utterances were those 
of a Socialist whose inclination at least was toward Anarchy. 
But the dangerous ideas which he then entertained have been 
abandoned in the light of larger knowledge and experience and 
under the pressure of responsibility. 

““He has become one of the conservators of law and order with- 
When he 
was at the head of the great dock strike it was said that London 
relied on John Burns to keep the peace rather than on its police 
and soldiers. 


out in the least abating his zeal for the cause of labor. 


“The responsibility of power, first felt by him as a member of 
the London County Council and then as a member of the House 
of Commons, has brought him self-restraint and tact. His influ- 
ence has been understood and made use of by Cardinal Newman 
and Mr. Gladstone, and he was Lord Rosebery’s chief adviser in 
the settlement of the great coal strike last year. It is said that 
Lord Rosebery offered him a Cabinet place, which with charac- 
teristic good sense he declined. 

“The career and position of John Burns ought to secure him 
welcome in this country, not only from the labor men and their 
associations, but from every one who believes in the capacity of 
men to rise through self-government to a full comprehension of 
the duties and rights of all classes and conditions of men. John 
Burns represents the masses, but no man has more thoroughly 
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won the respect of the classes, for he has advocated his cause 
with practical sense and not with demagogic appeals to passion 
and prejudice or by a resort to violence.”— 7he World (Dem.), 
New York. 


Regeneration by Monopoly.—‘ John Burns professes to speak 
always in the name and interests of the workingman, while the 
Socialists figure among the most fervent enemies of capitalists 
and of those whom Mr. Burns represents as the workingman's 
oppressors. Yet Burns and the Socialists are irreconcilable an- 
tagonists in their plans for making society over anew and level- 
ing it upon one simple line of equality. 

“The Socialists would abolish inequalities by law. That is, 
they would abolish the individual freedom and opportunities 
which contend for success in the field of competition. They 
would oblige every man to obey and serve a paternal, equalizing, 
all-ruling, and all-doing State. In other words, there shall be 
one vast and indisputable monopoly, and all men and women 
shall be in it and of it... . 

“Mr. Burns is likewise for regeneration by monopoly, his ideal 
monopoly being inferior in magnitude only to that of Socialism. 
He proposes to right the things that are wrong in society by 
organizing a certain class of it, immense and predominant in 
numbers, into a union so homogeneous and manageable that it 
will rule everything, including the men with whom its prospec- 
tive members are now declared to be not merely in competition 
but at war. Burns’ scheme is necessarily discriminative and 
unequal in its benefits. Those who join it are to share in its 
success. Those who oppose are to be beaten off or crushed. In 
itthe socialistic spirit recognizes a demon as intolerable as the 
very fiend of capital itself. 

“This presents the disagreement between these two methods 
for reformation, but, notwithstanding that disagreement, all but 
the most perverted cranks can be cheerful in the certainty that 
the world of mankind is steadily getting better off, and advan- 
cing continually toward a higher and finer plane of existence, in- 
dependently of a single boost from either the Socialist or the 
Burnsite.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Men Like Burns Needed in Labor-Unions.—‘If there were 
more men like John Burns at the head of labor-organizations dis- 
putes between workingmen and their employers would be settled 
without so much friction. It is to be hoped that while Mr. Burns 
is in the United States he will impress upon the Trades-Union 
Conference, which he comes here to attend, the importance of 
looking on both sides of a question and the necessity of recogni- 
zing the rights of property. Mr. Burns is probably the sanest 
labor-leader in the world to-day. While we may not agree with 
him in all his theories we must admit that he is doing his work 
intelligently. He knows that great reforms are not brought 
about in a day, and he is aware of the fact that resort to violence 
injures the cause which it is intended to help. He is one of the 
conservative forces in the labor world. The people of London 
have no fear of serious trouble when he is directing a strike. 
The laws are respected by him, because he knows that even unjust 
laws are better than no laws.”—7he Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn. 


Deserves a Welcome from the Whole People.—‘‘He is de- 
voted to the interests of the working-people, with whom he lives; 
he is a hearty, energetic man, in the prime of life; he is still 
anxious for social reforms, but has got over his youthful reckless- 
ness in so far that he seeks reforms by constitutional methods, 
but above all he is an unselfish leader, not seeking the advance- 
ment of John Burns, nor thinking of it, except as it may give him 
opportunities to promote the interests he has at heart. Such is 
the labor leader now welcomed to this country—a workingman 
who has raised himself by study to be the peer of any member of 
the House of Commons; a great leader of men, whocontrols them 
by the purity of his life and the strength of his character; a law- 
abiding but law-amending agitator, who does real service to the 
cause of humanity by his intelligent direction of the forces of 
organized labor. Not merely the labor leaders, but all the peo- 
ple of this country, should give a welcome to suchacommanding, 
unselfish labor-leader as John Burns."—7he Ledger (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


“THE announcement that there will be no football game between West 
Point and Annapolis this year goes to demonstrate *that the horrors of war 
in preparation have been softened during the march of civilization.’’—7he 
Sentinel, Milwaukee. 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 
FRANCAIS.” 


OUNT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, known in the days 
of prosperity as /e Grand Frangazs (the Grand French- 


“LE GRAND 


man), and one of the most distinguished men of the century, died 
at the age of eighty-nine in his castle at Lachenais on December 
7. He had been ina very feeble condition ever since the Panama 
scandal, and his last days were passed in a sort of semi-conscious- 
ness. 

De Lesseps’s career is spoken of as without a parallel in any 
age. His failure was as disastrous and overwhelming as his 
previous achievements had been splendid. It was not until he 
had passed the age of sixty years that his fame became world- 
wide. From the time of his majority until that age he served his 
country with distinction in a diplomatic capacity, but his genius 
was revealed in other spheres than diplomacy. 

De Lesseps was educated for the diplomatic service. In 1833, 
he was Consul at Cairo, and attracted attention by his gallant 
conduct during the plague which ravaged Egypt in 
After holding various 
other posts, he was pro- 
moted in 1848 to the posi- 
tion of Minister of France 
at Madrid. At the end of 
one year he was replaced 
by Joseph Bonaparte, and 
sent on a delicate mission 
to Rome. He failed to 
give satisfaction to his 
Government, and was re- 
called. He retired to his 
chateau in great disap- 
pointment and started a 
model farm. It was then 
that his plan of the Suez 
Canal was_ developed, 
although the idea of uni- 
ting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea had 
taken possession of his 
mind years before. In 
1854, Abbas Pasha died, and the friend of De Lesseps, Said 
Pasha, was proclaimed Viceroy of Egypt. 
to Egypt and interested the Viceroy in his great project. 
Every European power was opposed to the scheme, but Em- 
press Eugénie, of France, believed in it and soon persuaded 
Napoleon III. to help De Lesseps. Other countries followed 
France’s lead, and finally the obstacles were all successfully re- 
moved. Many prominent engineers, however, continued to assail 
the project until the work was far advanced. The canal was 
opened in 1869, ten years after the commencement of the enter- 
prise. The canal was a financial success from the outset. De 
Lesseps was welcomed to Paris like a conqueror, and the scientific 
societies of Europe showered honors upon him. He settled down 
to the enjoyment of domestic life, having married a young lady 
of twenty-four when he was at the age of sixty. He interested 
himself in a number of great engineering projects and was finally 
drawn into the Panama Canal scheme, which he had not origi- 
nated. The general opposition to the project fired his ambition 
and he identified himself with the side of the promoters. In 1879 
an International Congress was convened to discuss the matter, and 
it was decided to dig a canal from Colon to the Bay of Panama. 
When the Construction Company was organized De Lesseps was 
seventy-six years of age and no longer the possessor of the men- 
tal and physical vigor which had insured his triumph in the Suez 
Canal enterprise. The work went wrong from the first; waste, 
mismanagement, and corruption entailed the loss of millions, and 
gamblers and speculators rather than trained engineers secured 
control of the work. ‘To conceal the facts the French Press had 
to be bribed. De Lesseps, well aware of this rottenness, remained 
confident and placid. The crash came two years ago, and the loss 
of the thousands of French investors assumed the proportions of 
a national calamity. The scandal involved a large number of 
leading politicians and newspapers, and seemed for a moment to 
shake the foundations of the Republic. ‘The court trials which 
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followed are still within the recollection of the reading public. 
De Lesseps was convicted and sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment; but he never knew of this, nor was he ever informed of the 
imprisonment of his son Charles convicted on the same charge of 
deceit and mismanagement. ‘The judicial investigations showed 
that De Lesseps had not profited personally by the wholesale 
robberies. 


The Tribune, New York, calls De Lesseps “a great idealist” 
speaking of his work thus: 


“If he had been an engineer he would never have planned the 
waterway. If he had been nothing more than an experienced 
diplomatist, flexible in intrigue, abounding in resources, and with 
an imagination colored by his prolonged sojourn in the East, he 
would not have undertaken his fifteen years’ campaign against 
England, Napoleon III., and the engineers and capitalists of 
furope. The Suez Canal was the supreme work of an ideal- 
eee 

“M. de Lesseps’s failure at Panama was the logical sequel of 
his success at Suez. The second project was not his own, in the 
sense in which the first work was his own unique idea. It was 
the adopted child of his old age, coming to him at a time of tri- 
umph when all the world was honoring him as an inspired 
dreamer, who had accomplished what engineers, capitalists, and 
statesmen had condemned as fantastic and impossible. To his 
devotion to the idea was added a mystical faith in himself asa 
wonder-worker who could not fail in any great undertaking. 
Without reputation except as a diplomatist, he had won his first 
battle against an unbelieving world. With his fame established 
in Europe, how could he fail in a second campaign at Panama? 
Scientific criticism of his second project could not influence an 
idealist who had triumphed as he had done at Suez. It only 
tended to confirm his judgment that it was his destiny to con- 
found the wisdom of experts and to work another miracle of 
modern progress. .. . 

“The career of this great dreamer is freighted with homilies, if 
any one has the heart for moralizing. ‘The pathos of his convic- 
tion as aswindler at a patriarchal age, when for a quarter-century 
he had been the hero of Europe and the idol of France, disarms 
criticism and excites compassion alone. As he was not a specu- 
lator in Suez funds, so he was neither a spendthrift nor a thief at 
Panama. He was always an idealist, swayed by a noble enthu- 
siasm for the world’s progress and the glory of France. Success 
un one isthmus, where Nature was with him, was an offset to fail- 
ure on the other, where Nature was against him. The world's 
working stock of original genius, never too large, is heavily de- 
pleted by his death.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: 


“Certainly De Lesseps’s will be one of the names that this cen- 
tury shall hand over to history, both for precept and for warning, 
and in this double service perhaps the foremost of them. It is 
doubtful if any man of our nundred years can be named who per- 
formed a greater, vastei single achievement; it is also doubtful 
whether the fall of even Napoleon himself was, relatively speak- 
ing, more complete and tremendous or pointed a stronger moral. 
Both in his success and his failure De Lesseps was great; not 
great of soul in both, but great of scope and aim, and to greatness 
we always pardon much. 

“The most valuable moral to be drawn from De Lesseps’s 
colossal failure is not that inflation will not save a corrupt enter- 
prise. Of that we have only too many proofs given us daily. 
No, De Lesseps'’s life is pregnant with just this lesson—so much 
may a man accomplish in this world, and no more. He is put 
here to accomplish certain work, and that, if he is true to himself, 
he will accomplish. But when, carried away by his sense of his 
own success, he attempts to repeat it, he will certainly fail.” 


THE SENATE’S LEGISLATION PROGRAM.—At a caucus held by the 
Democratic Senators it was decided to propose for consideration of the 
Senate the following measures: A National Bankruptcy Law; The Nicara- 
gua Canal Bill; A Bill for the Reform of the Currency; Bills to Admit 
Arizona and New Mexico to Statehood; A Biilto open the Indian Territory to 
White Settlers; A Resolution for the Election of Senators by Direct Popu- 
lar Vote. The measures favored by individual Senators which the caucus 
did not recommend, and which are regarded as having been dropped, are: 
A Bill for Free Sugar; Bills for Free Coal, Iron, and Barbed Wire; A Bill re- 
pealing the Differential Duty on Sugar. The caucus likewise failed to 
recommend a change of rules, but Senator Vest and others are determined 
to push a resolution establishing closure. 
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AN ARTICLE ON SCHOOLS, BY MONSIGNOR 
SATOLLI. 


. is first article secured from Monsignor Satolli foran Ameri- 


can magazine appears in 7he North American Review 


for December. It is on “The Catholic School System in Rome.” 
Naturally, the subject is one that concerns all who are interested 
in the attitude of the Catholic Church in this country toward our 
systems of education. What the Church has made of her school 
system in the home of the Supreme Pontiff is likely to indicate 
what she is striving for here. Monsignor Satolli describes the 
Catholic schools of Rome in, of course, a very commendatory 
spirit. He explains his purpose in writing the article to be “that 
the public here in America should know how much the Pope has 
done, even in his present restricted condition, for education and 
His 
article is divided into five parts, namely, (1) General direc- 


for the maintenance of the spirit of morality and religion.” 


tion of the schools; (2) a description of the elementary schools, 
with statistics showing the number of them, and the number of 
pupils and teachers; (3) the schools of higher grade, and various 
other educational institutions, such as boarding-schools or orphan- 
asylums, industrial-schools, 


art-schools, catechetical-schools, 


Sunday-schools, etc. ; (4) discipline and its results; (5) expenses 
for instruction. In his introductory remarks he speaks about 
“the persecutions of the Government” just after the occupation 
of Rome by the King in 1870, and the success which the Church 
“ After 
was the first aim of the 


achieved for her schools despite these “persecutions.” 
the occupation of Rome,” he says, “it 
Italian Government to make the city the center of a culture which, 
being founded on free thought, should inaugurate the modern 


paganism.” He goes on to say: 


“There are periods of alarm in the lives of nations, and such a 
period was that through which Rome passed in 1870, but, through 
God's mercy, it was of brief duration. When the Catholics came 
to realize the state of things, they clearly perceived that it was 
not sufficient to deplore the situation, but that it was necessary 
for them to act immediately and energetically ; and comforted by 
the words and example of Pius IX. and of Leo XIII., happily 
reigning, they set courageously to work to combat the nefarious 
scheme of Liberalism, which for a moment seemed to think itself 
absolute master of the education of youth.” 

He proceeds to tell how, notwithstanding that ‘the Govern- 
ment and the municipality with feverish activity filled Rome with 
scholastic institutions of all kinds,” the Church has kept pace, and 
that ‘‘asa result there is not only nota parish, but there is hardly 
a street of any importance in Rome, that does not possess a 
Catholic school.” 

Under the first division of his subject, concerning the general 
direction of the Church-schools, Monsignor Satolli states that a 
Pontifical Commission and a Directive Council represent the 
Pope; and that in supervising the régzme prescribed by the State 
in the elementary and high schools and in special scholastic in- 


stitutions, these bodies are “faithful and wise interpreters of the 


instructions of the Holy Father,” 


that the Directive Council 
‘selects the text-books with the greatest circumspection,” and 
that “‘when it has been compelled by law to adopt any one which 
is erroneous or lacking in principle, it has strictly enjoined the 
professors to make the necessary corrections and observations 


when explaining the same.” He adds 


“Although it cannot be claimed that by following this course 
the Catholics have restored the old Italian system of education to 
its former place of honor, it can at least be said that they have 
endeavored as far as possible to repair the great damage done by 
the Government system, which they are reluctantly compelled to 
follow.” 


Touching the method of teaching pursued by the Church in the 
elementary schools, Monsignor Satolli says: 


“As regards the method of teaching, the Commission strongly 
urged the teachers to adhere to the old system which those who 
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do not know better seek to pass off as new, just as if men only 
to-day had learned to make use of logic. By the old system I 
mean that method by following which Dante—keenest of observ- 
ers—noted the most relevant facts of life and of the physical 
world; by which Columbus discovered America, and Galileo left, 
in the sphere of physical study, ari immortal record. It is the 
method of observation which the modern Italian pedagogues very 
unpatriotically declare to have come from over the Alps, while, 
as a matter of fact, if it can be called the glory of any country, it 
is the glory of Italy. 

“The Commission decreed that this method should be applied 
in an Italian spirit, that is, without Northern vagueness and ex- 
aggeration, and not as a means of combating the supernatural, 
but of ascending toward it. It holds that the teaching of the 
school is intended for life and for the whole life, for ‘man does 
not live by bread alone.’” 


A table of statistics given indicates that the Catholic elementary 
schools number, for boys, 94; for girls, 256, with an aggregate 
attendance of 24,585 pupils. 

In a similar strain, the writer alludes to the methods followed 
in the management of the high schools, saying : 


“Since the school is instrumental in the formation of good 
citizens, it is necessary that the pupils be educated in accordance 
with the spirit of that society in which they are obliged to live. 
When the Government took the function of education out of the 
hands of the clergy, it not only neglected this principle, but also 
violated all Italian classic traditions, glorious as they were, 
molding everything, regulations, programs, methods, etc., ac- 
cording to the German system, with a slight tincture of English 
and French methods, but omitting everything really Italian.” 


Asserting that it is a general complaint throughout Italy that 
the fruits of education are very meager, in view of all that is done 
and attempted and the amount that is spent by the State, he 
explains this as follows: 


“The modern system of education and instruction has now been 
in existence upwards of thirty years. Nevertheless if a few were 
not still left who were educated according to the old system, and 
who maintain the prestige of Italy in the fields of literature and 
science, she would to-day be the last of the nations in this respect. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. It lies in the imitation of 
foreign methods, and ,above all in the separation of education 
from religion. Inthe belief that men were made for the com- 
forts and pleasures of this life alone, everything most sacred and 
most noble has been abolished; it seems to have been forgotten 
that the wants of the spirit are not less real and urgent than those 
" of the body.” 


In speaking of the expenses of the Catholic schools, Monsignor 
Satolli estimates that the amount expended yearly by the Pon- 
tifical Commission and by the Administration of the Estates of 
the Holy See exceeds 1,000,000 lire ($195,000). Monsignor Satolli 
in conclusion summarizes the points of his article as follows: 


“The foregoing description of the Catholic school system in 
Rome leads to the following conclusions : 

“yt. Pre-eminent among the many benefits which the Holy 
Father has, with sovereign munificence, conferred upon the city 
of Rome is the education and instruction of youth, to which end, 
notwithstanding the financial stringency of the Holy See, he 
spends annually upwards of 1,000,000 lire. 

“2. In this good work he is wisely assisted by the Cardinal 
Vicar; by the Pontifical Commission; by the religious corpora- 
tions and associations; by the Directive Council, as well as by 
the clergy and the Catholic laity. 

“3. Asaresult of the unflagging zeal and unremitting solici- 
tude of each and all of these, it has become possible to promote 
and diffuse not only primary, classical, technical, and normal in- 
struction, but to fully provide for the educational requirement of 
every class of people. 

“4. The result of such generous efforts will be more fully ap- 
preciated when it is remembered that, after the occupation of 
Rome, the edifice of Catholic instruction and education had to 
be entirely rebuilt—even from the foundation—under the eyes of 
a strong and suspicious adversary, who was disposed and anxious 
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to obstruct the work in every possible way, and even to prevent 
it. 

“The supreme end of these institutions, which is religious and 
moral education, has not been neglected in the regulations, pro- 
grams, books, or methods of teaching; and it has been their 
special aim to deviate as little as possible from the national tradi- 
tions which so harmoniously combine faith and science, and to 
furnish the boys and girls of the new generation with that grade 
of culture which is best adapted to their social position. 

“That the Roman people appreciate the beneficent efforts of 
the Holy Father and the work of all those who, with sentiments 
of profound admiration and reverence, assist him, is demonstrated 
by the ever-increasing number of pupils who flock to the Catholic 
schools.” 


LEGISLATION BY A REPUDIATED CONGRESS. 
| T has long been regarded as an anomaly in our system of goy- 

ernment that the party defeated at the polls in November 
should control legislation at the session of Congress following the 
elections, while the new Congressmen have to wait a whole year 
for the opportunity of embodying in legislation the policy voted 
for by the people. This year the Republican organs are repeating 
the warnings and admonitions which the Democratic organs ad- 
dressed to the Republican Congress two years ago. They argue 
that a party which has received such a crushing defeat has no 
moral right to continue to legislate in defiance of the expressed 
will of the people. Congress is urged to do nothing at this short 
bills. 


Independent papers do not entirely share this view, but the need 


session except pass the appropriation Democratic and 
of such a change in our system as would provide for the meet- 
ing of a new Congress immediately after the elections is freely 
acknowledged by many of them. 

We present some Press utterances on the general question, as 
well as on the special question of the duties of the Congress just 
assembled in regard to legislation. 


An End Should be Put to the Anomaly.—‘ The absurdity of 
our antiquated system of Congressional sessions is again demon- 
strated by the meeting of the law-makers to-day [December 3]. 
The great majority of the Democratic Representatives were de- 
feated for reelection, and Republicans were chosen in their stead. 
Many of the Democrats feel the public rebuke so keenly that 
they do not want to return to Washington this Winter, and some 
of them have even tried to see if they could not draw their mile- 
age and stay at home. Nevertheless, these repudiated Congress- 
men still possess as much legal power as they had a year ago, 
and they can constitutionally do things which they have no moral 
right todo. ‘Silver Dollar’ Bland, for instance, was rejected by 
his constituents, but he is permitted for three months longer to 
weary the public and disquiet the timid by airing his free-coinage 
theories. There is not a State in the Union which would toler- 
ate such a system tor its lawmakers. It is absurd that it should 
be permitted by forty-four States for the National 
makers. 


law- 


“Let us have a change in our system of Congressional sessions 
which will put an end to the anomaly.”—7ke Evening Post 
(dnd.), New York. 


Not Entitled to Speak for the People.—‘‘ Nothing is more 
certain than that half the Democrats are in no mood to go to any 
extremes for the purpose of obliging an Executive whom they 
believe to be personally responsible for the disfavor into which 
the Democratic Party has fallen. Nor can it be said that the 
Republicans act without reason in contending that the Adminis- 
tration, having been unmistakably condemned by the people, has 
no right to insist upon further progress along a line which the 
voters have signified a wish to have departed from. 

“When the country condemned the McKinley Bill in 1890 the 
Democrats took the ground that it was a great outrage for the 
Republicans to use the remnant of their power for the passage of 
a measure obnoxious to the verdict at the polls. There is no 
difference to-day between the Cleveland and the Harrison Ad- 
ministrations in this relation. Harrison was not more decisively 
served with notice to desist from his peculiar fads and follies 
than Mr. Cleveland has been. Because 7he Citizen believed 
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that the voice of the country should be obeyed in 18go, it believes 
that there should be a similar obedience to the mandate deliv- 
ered a month ago. No matter how the Democratic defeat be 
accounted for, the fact is plain that the party is no longer entitled 
to legislate in the name of the people, and that the Republicans 
are entitled to speak with the commanding voice of the majority.” 
—The Citizen (Rep.), Brooklyn. 


No Moral Right to Make Laws.—‘‘ The majority of the Con- 
gress which will meet to-day cannot easily forget that they do not 
represent the latest judgment of the country in either branch. 

Whether the Congress so overwhelmingly discarded will go 
on to legislate as if it represents the people remains to be seen. 
. . . Altogether, the best thing which the discarded Congress 
can do would be to pass the appropriation bills as quickly as pos- 
sible, draw its salaries, pack its personal belongings, 
home as long before March 4 as possible. 


and go 
A Congress sorebuked 
should have the good sense to know that it has no moral right to 
legislate for the American people.”"—7he Journal (Rep.), In- 
diana polts. 


Unfortunate Results Inevitable.—" We have not elected a new 
House that is specifically ordered to carry out any new policy, as 
was the House which was elected in 1890; and, looking at the 
matter from that side alone, it can make no particular difference 
how long it is before the new Congress begins business. But, on 
the other hand, we have declined to reelect the oid Congress, or 
any considerable part of it, for the very good reason that we want 
no more of such business as it has been doing. And yet, under 
the present arrangement, we are left for three months more 
under the rule of the very men who we have just declared ought 
not to be in power another day. 

“However, we may hope for the best, only pausing to remind 
ourselves once more, as we are repeatedly reminded every two 
years, that all this trouble with the short session arises from the 
mischievous and illogical arrangement whereby an outgoing 
Congress lingers along four months after its successor has been 
chosen and the incoming Congress does not commonly assemble 
for business till more than a year after it has received its com- 
mission from the electorate. From this bad arrangement one or 
both of two unfortunate results must always follow. Either the 
people cannot have policies which they have approved at the 
polls promptly carried into effect in legislation or—and often this 
injustice comes simultaneously with the other—they must see 
policies which they have emphatically disapproved still controlling 
Congress.”"—7he Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


Brief Comment. 

“Never has a Congress assembled, in the doings of which the 
people manifested so little interest. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority the Nation has expressed its disapproval of all that the 
Fifty-third Congress did during the long session, and by the 
same majority it has expressed a hope that as little as possible 
may be done in the short session. The best thing that Congress 
can do is to pass the appropriation bills and to adjourn szne dze.” 
—The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“A majority so sweepingly condemned and repudiated has 
never before faced the duties of a closing session. . . . The peo- 
ple declared themselves with such emphasis in November that 
the present Congress hardly can insist on further wrongdoing. 
The minority, at any rate, has its orders to prevent further harm 
if attempted.”—7he Herald (Rep.), Utica. 

“It is hardly to be expected that the next ninety days will be 
productive of important legislative results, for in its present 
demoralized condition the Democratic Party in Congress will not 
venture to take the initiative, and it is just as well that such is the 
case. Beyond the passage of the appropriation bills, no legisla- 
tion of consequence need be anticipated.”—7he Eagle (Dem.), 
Brooklyn. 

“Why Congress should have convened at all, beyond the fact 
that the Constitution requires it, and there exists a necessity for 
routine appropriation, itis not easyto say. Of course the reasons 
given are imperative and therefore sufficient. But Congress hav- 
ing convened in compliance with the constitutional mandate, is 
it not incumbent upon its members to proceed diligently to the 
discharge of that other function necessary to the orderly existence 
of a government, and then, and without other delay, adjourn ?”— 


The Times (Rep.), Denver. 
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NOTES. 


‘** BLUFFING’'?—The Sugar Trust has been in evi- 
A few days before Thanksgiving an order was issued 
by the Trust for the closing of all its refineries in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 


Is THE SUGAR TRUS1 


dence again of late. 


At the same time an interview with President Havemeyer 
appeared, in which he sa1 1 that the ‘Trust had been losing money undes the 


‘inadequate duties’ granted it by the present Congress, and that the 
threats of repealing the duties on refined sugar altogether tended to still 
further demoralize the industry. Mr. Havemeyer expressed his regret at 
the necessity of throwing fifty thousand men out of employment, but he 
found it impossible, he said, to compete with the foreign refineries em 
ploying cheaper labor under low rates of duty. On Monday, December 

several of the Trust’s refineries were started up again with a decreased 
force of workmen, and Mr. Havemeyer, in another interview, modified his 


previous statement to the extent of saying that the Trust will merely cur- 
tail production and discharge about eight thousand of its employees. 

It is generally charged by the Press that the Trust's object in these pro- 
ceedings is to intimidate Congress and prevent the passage of a free-sugar 
bill or the repeal of any part of the duty conferred upon sugar by the present 


Tariff Law. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE JAPANESI 
trod 


Spies.—Senator Lodge has in- 


sda resolution calling on Secretary Gresham for full 





intormation re- 
garding the surrender of the two Japanese students to the Government of 
China. The Committee on Foreign Relations is expected to recommend its 
adoption. The friends of the Administration are confident that the facts of 
the case will justify the action of Mr. Gresham in ordering the surrender of 
the suspects, but Senator Lodge accuses the 
meddiled too much in the Eastern controversy 


Administration of having 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“Tr is feared that Congress as now assen ed will not beable todo 
great deal beyond furnishing the star talent for a very neat and interestin 
wake.’ The Star, Washington 
‘*NOT to put too fine a point upon it, two years from now the President's 
puzzling case of gout 
out.’ 
“MR. 


evinced no disposition to keep the Senate from doing business at the old 
stand The Post, Washington. 


will have resolved itself into a plain case of getting 
The lnquirer, Philadelphia 


HAVEMEYER has shut down the sugar-refineries, but has as yet 
“THERE is a suspicien that the Sugar Trust is saving up to meet the ex 
penses of the next session of the Senate.”’ 


The P% st-Dispati h, St. Louts. 


pictures to-night ? 
“*No; [think I'll take a turn in at the opera and have a look at the occu- 
pants of the boxes.’’’— Zhe Press, New York. 


*“* ARE you going to see the living 


‘““A BLUE pencil and a patent condenser would have done great things 


for the Message.’’—7he Journal, Boston. 


‘* JAPAN'S bill for services rendered in the way of civilizing China will be 
constructed on the liberal principles in vogue at Summer-resort hotels.’’- 
The Record, Chicago. 


‘Dip [I understand you to say that Thompson was a farmer?’ 


“*Good gracious, no! I said he made his money in wheat. You never 


heard of a farmer doing that, did you?’ ’’—7he Journal, Indianapolis. 

“ PRESIDENT CLEVELAND needn't worry about the Mosquito territory. 
New Jersey is able to take care of herself.”"—7he Courier, Lowell. 

‘** PERHAPS as a matter of international courtesy Field Marshal Yamagata 
would send over a detail of Japs to capture the Cook bandits.”"—7se 7imes- 
Star, Cincinnati, 

“THERE is an incongruity about a city named 
prominent in football.’’—7he World, New York. 


Philadelphia becoming 


“LITTLE BOoy:—‘What’'s the difference between an advanced woman and 
any other woman?’ 

‘* Little Girl—‘Why, don’t you know? An ordinary woman doesn't let her 
husband know that she is bossin’ him, but an advanced woman does.’ ’’— 
Good News, New York. 


“CHINA will get terms of peace when the Mikado has decided how to 
make the punishment fit the crime.” —7he Recorder, New York. 





BROKEN CHINA. 


—The Press, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SENATOR LODGE’S VIEW OF O. W. HOLMES. 


O much has been written about Oliver Wendell Holmes that 

it must indeed be a worthy pen that can at the same time 

do the dead poet justice and entertain the reader. Senator Henry 

Cabot Lodge contributes to Zhe North American Review, De- 

cember, an article on Dr. Holmes which, while containing noth- 

ing new as to fact, merits quotation for sentiment. Recalling 

the fact that Holmes was born in our annus mzrabilis (1809), 
Mr. Lodge digresses to speak of Poe, of whom he writes : 


“Poe was born in the same year as Holmes, and has a high 
place in the list of the annus miradzlzs. His weak character 
and wretched life obscured his work and warped men's judgment, 
but his wild genius has mounted steadily toward its true place. 
He to whom so little was given in his life has now, years after 
his death, drawn the admiration of English critics and the devo- 
tion of more than one French poet. At this moment a school of 
decadents and symbolists, who bear the same relation to our real 
literature that Lyly, with his ‘Euphues,’ bore to the literature of 
the Elizabethans, find in Poe, as they think, a master, a fore- 
runner, and a justification.” 


Mr. Lodge says that the term “fortunate” is not apt or ade- 
quate as descriptive of the life of Holmes; that he owed his suc- 
cess to a wise use: of his gifts, to his cheerful philosophy, and to 
his quick sympathies with all that touched mankind. He con- 


tinues : 


“Dr. Holmes was in one respect a very rare combination. He 
had the scientific mind and at the same time he was a poet and 
novelist. As a physician and as a lecturer for many years upon 
aratomy, he won distinction and success, and every form of 
scientific thought and inquiry had for him always strong attrac- 
tions. He could think and could impart his knowledge with the 
precision and accuracy which science demands. Yet, with this 
strongly marked habit of mind were joined a lively imagination, 
the power to body forth the shapes of things unknown, and a 
most delicate fancy. These mental qualities in a high degree of 
excellence are rarely found together. Instances have not been 
wanting, like Sir Thomas Browne for example, of men of scien- 
tific profession and training who had likewise great literary gifts 
and who, as observers, thinkers, and writers, take high rank. 
But this is something very different from the genius of the poet 
and romancer. The creative imagination and the scientific cast 
of thought, joined as they were in Dr. Holmes, imply an extra- 
ordinary flexibility and versatility of mind. In his case, too, the 
mingling of the different elements never affected either injuri- 
ously. Imagination did not make his medicine or anatomy un- 
trustworthy, nor did his scientific tendencies make either his 
verse or his prose cold or dry. His wit and humor, it is true, 
gleamed through his lectures and left behind them toa gerera- 
tion of studentsa harvest of stories andtraditions. Thescientific 
cast of thought, on the other hand, as it often supplied an image 
or a metaphor, may possibly have had something to do also with 
the unfailing correctness of the poet’s verse. 

“People generally link his name with a memory of wit and 
humor, for he had beth in large measure, and the world is very 
grateful to any one who can make it laugh. But the sentiment 
and aspiration, which are of higher quality than wit and humor 
can ever be, and which are felt oftenest in the poems that love 
of man or love of country inspired, as well as the perfection of 
the poet’s workmanship, and the originality of his thought, are 
too often overlooked. This perfection of form and felicity of 
imagery never left him. In the poem on the death of Francis 
Parkman, written only a year before his own death, when he 
was well past eighty, there is neither weakness nor falling off. 
The sentiment is as true and simple as ever, the flow of the verse 
as easy, and when he puts England’s conquest of France in 
Canada into the single line 


“The lilies withered where the Lion trod,’ 


we need no critic to tell us that the old happiness of phrase and 
power of imagery remained undimmed to the last. 
“Yet when all is said of his poetry, of which he left so much 
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fixed in our language to be prized and loved and remembered, | 
think it cannot be doubted that the work of Dr. Holmes which 
will be most lasting is the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ and 
its successors. 

“Dr. Holmes had one personal quality which ought not to be 
passed over without mention anywhere or at any time. He was 
a thorough American and always a patriot, always national and 
independent, and never colonial or subservient to foreign opin- 
ion. Inthe War of the Rebellion noone was a stronger upholder 
of the national cause than he. In his earliest verse we catch 
constantly the flutter of the flag, and in his war poems we feel the 
rush and life of the great uprising which saved the nation. He 
was in the best sense a citizen of the world, of broad and catholic 
sympathies. But he was first and before that an American and 
a citizen of the United States, and this fact is at once proof and 
reason that he was able to do work which has carried delight to 
many people of many tongues, and which has won him a high 
and lasting place in the great literature of the English-speaking 
people.” 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ARRAIGNS 
FROUDE. 


Ribas eprnangets in Zhe North American Review, Decem- 
ber, upon the character and literary work of Froude, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith thinks that while no one can resist the charm of 
his style as an historian, it is a feminine rather than a masculine 
style, and challenges no comparison with that of Tacitus, Gibbon, 
or even Macaulay. Professor Smith thinks it strange that no 
one seems to have noted the source of Froude’s style, and charges 
that it was formed in the school of John Henry Newman, and 
that ‘even Newman’s mannerisms and artifices recur.” 
Professor Smith is particularly severe, even bitter, in denunci- 
ation of Froude’s “rehabilitation of Henry VIII.” He says that 
“Froude’s apologies for the crimes, brutalities, perfidies, and 
hypocrisies of Henry VIII. can awaken but one feeling in any 
man of sound understanding and And 


unperverted heart.” 


again : 


“In spite of their literary merits, which are unquestionably 
great, the volumes comprising the reign of Henry VIII. must, 
as a history, be laid aside. This subject, so full of tragic and 
criminal interest, still waits for an historian. When he comes 
we wish him Froude’s narrative and pictorial power, combined 
with strict adherence to fact and a sound sense of justice.” 


Professor Smith strenuously censures the “prejudice” and the 
“creative imagination” exhibited by Froude in the case of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and says: 


“He has dressed her up as an incarnation of guile and false- 
hood. He fails to make due allowance for the situation of the 
poor young queen, in what was to her practically a strange land, 
surrounded by turbulent, savage, and intriguing nobles, bullied 
by fanatical preachers, and without a loyal breast to lean on, or 
a faithful counselor to be her guide. That she was privy to the 
murder of Darnley can hardly be doubted, as she left no explana- 
tion of her conduct on the fatal night. But Darnley had behaved 
to her like a brute. Hehad forced himself into her chamber with 
a gang of ruffians when she was with child, torn her favorite at- 
tendant from her side, and murdered him almost before her eyes. 
Nor can she be much blamed if, when she found herself shut up 
for life, she used all her feminine arts and even tampered with 
conspiracy to open the prison door. She did nothing worse than 
was done by Elizabeth when, with her Secretaries of State, she 
tried to induce Sir Amyas Paulet, Mary’s keeper, to relieve them 
of their difficulty by assassinating his prisoner.” 


In concluding his spirited criticism, Professor Smith writes: 


“The gifts of pictorial and narrative power, of skill in painting 
character, of clear, eloquent, and graceful language, Froude had 
to a degree which places him in the first rank of literary artists. 
That which he had not in so abundant a measure was the gift of 
truth. Happily for him, nine readers out of ten would care more 
for the gifts of which he had the most than for the gift of which 
he had the least.” 
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ALDRICH’S LATEST AND BEST. 


FEW years ago, when ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich retired from 

the editorial chair of 7he Atlantic Monthly, he said to a 
literary friend of his: “Now I am going to do my best work.” 
It is not granted to every author to choose a time when he may 
draw upon his talent, or 

his genius, without having 
his draft go to protest. 
Poets especially are not 
supposed to know whether 
or not there is anything in 
reserve of their often fugi- 


tive riches. As arule, the 


poet who announces his 
intention of surpassing 
himself, or even of fully 


equaling his best, disap- 
Mr. 


book, en- 


points expectation. 
Aldrich’s 
titled ‘‘ Unguarded Gates” 
(Houghton & Mifflin), is 


new 





in evidence that he has 
fulfilled his purpose. His 
delicate fancy has here 


come to perfect flower. 


Our own metaphor brings to mind one 
of the choicest little poems in this new volume, which is this: 


NECROMANCY. 
Through a chance fissure of the churchyard wall 
A creeping vine puts forth a single spray, 
At whose slim end a starry blossom droops 
Full to the soft vermilion of a rose 
That reaches up on tiptoe for the kiss. 
Not them the wren disturbs, nor the loud bee 
That buzzes homeward with his load of sweets: 
And thus they linger, flowery lip to lip, 
Heedless of all, in rapturous, mute embrace. 
Some necromancy here! These two, I think, 
Were once unhappy lovers upon earth 


The title-poem of this collection is a strong piece of verse. It 
sounds a warning that into the gateways of America are pouring 
a motley throng, bringing with them “unknown gods and rites,” 
among them lawless and unhuman creatures with “tiger pas- 
sions,” who come here to “stretch their claws.” 

The poem on “Elmwood,” in memory of Lowell, is notably 
graceful and full of exquisite fancy. The opening lines touch 
finest chords of feeling at once: 

Here, in the twilight, at the well-known gate 
I linger, with no heart to enter more. 

Among the elm-tops the autumnal air 
Murmurs, and spectral in the fading light 

A solitary heron wings its way 
Southward—save this no sound or touch of life. 
Dark is that window where the scholar’s lamp 
Was used to catch a pallor from the dawn. 


Mr. Aldrich’s touch is proverbially fine, vet he occasionally 
nicks a gem and makes a flaw, as when he writes, in ‘A Bridal 
Measure”— 

She is fairer than the fairest 
And out-betters what is best. 


Equally as bad are the lines, in Nourmadee, 


Charm upon charm in her was packed 
Like rose-leaves in a costly vase. 


The following quatrain contains a touch of the wit and masked 
sarcasm for which Mr. Aldrich is socially known, and often 
feared : 

HOSPITALITY. 
When friends are at your hearthside met, 
Sweet courtesy has done its most 
If vou have made each guest forget 
That he himself is not the host. 


THe French Government has recently acquired for the Louvre an exquis- 
ite little Egyptian statue of Touie, who was priestess of Ammon about 3,500 
years ago, paying for it the relatively small sum of 1o,ocoo francs. The fea- 
tures, itis said, are those of a Nubian girl just budding into womanhood. 
The priestess is in the attitude of one praying. 
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A HERCULANEUM IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


, XCAVATIONS now being carried on in Guatemala have 
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produced important archeological results having very great 
interest from the point of view of the history of art, of whose 
beginnings we know so little. Not farfrom Santiago-Amatitlan, 
at the foot of the volcano of Agua, recent discovery has brought 
to light a whole village, belonging to a prehistoric era, completely 
X. West, wri- 
ting for La Nature, Paris, describes this new object of discovery, 


buried under a thick deposit of lava and cinders. 


and from his letter we translate the following portion : 


“At a depth varying from 44% to 6 meters [nearly 15 to 20 feet], 
the excavators have unearthed in the first place a great quantity 
of domestic utensils, plates, vases, and arms. Pottery with fine 
sculpturing and enriched with color has been found, and also 
glass vases of great delicacy. All these objects are in a state of 
In exploring the cavities that indicate the 
sites of the ancient dwellings, 


perfect preservation, 
there have been found a hammer, 
swords, clubs, and daggers of flint, well-sharpened, siender, and 
of elegant workmanship. But this is not all. The excavations 
at Santiago-Amatitlan have disinterred several extremely curious 
stone idols, among which there is a rather large one representing 
a reclining soldier, sculptured in a block of black basalt. On his 
head the warrior wears a kind of casque having some resemblance 
to the distinctive headgear of the Roman pretors. The features 
ot the face and the beard are the work of a veritable artist, which 
is the more astonishing as the only tools of which the explorers 
have recovered any trace are shears and comparatively large 
hammers of flint. Not far from these statues lay necklaces, 
ornaments, and a profusion of pearls and turquoises, and, near 
by, pretty glass cups bearing inscriptions in colors so brilliant 
that it seemed as if they must be fresh from the artist's hands. 

“According to the best archeological authorities of the region, 
the Indians who built this buried village, and who left these in- 
teresting vestiges of their civilization and advanced intellectual 
culture, were of the stone age—that is to say, of the most remote 
prehistoric antiquity. This opinion of the savants is confirmed 
by the fact that the few human skeletons discovered during the 
excavations have an average height of 2.13 meters [about 7 feet] 
precisely that attributed by paleontologists to the fossil men of 
this early period.”— 7ranslated for the LivERARY DIGEsT. 


RECENT SENSATIONAL FICTION. 


HE sensational English fiction that has recently attained un- 
precedented circulation is the subject of a censorious arti- 

cle in The Westminster Review, November, by Thomas Brad- 
field. The that recently been 
introduced not only into the novel, but on the stage, which not 


writer notes subjects have 
so long ago would have been regarded as quite inadmissible in 
either case, and in contrast to the eager welcome extended to 
such novels as ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins” and “A Yellow Aster,” he 
recalls the protests of frightened modesty that obstructed the 
immediate success of such stories as “Adam Bede.” ‘When we 
pass to the fierce light of what is now permissible,” he says, “we 
are, to say the least, astonished at the daring nature of the sub- 
jects treated, as well as at the unrestricted freedom and sharp 
distinctness of representation in the stories attracting so much 
notice.” While acknowledging the deep earnestness of purpose 
of some of these novelists, in facing the momentous problems of 
the day, he finds their taste, discretion, and manner of illustra- 
tion gravely at fault. He holds that to effect any salient and 
abiding reform in the direction to which the principal purpose of 
these works tends can only be done by seeking harmony with 
divine law. After analyzing the ethics of “‘ The Story of a Modern 
Woman” and “ Keynotes,” he says: 


“In other recent works of fiction written to impress the fact of 
‘how hardly our social laws press upon women, how, in fact, it 
is too often the woman who is made, as it were, the moral scape- 
goat and is sent into the wilderness to expiate the sins of man,’ 
the same tendency to illustrate the position without any regard 
to the higher spiritual guidance which should be a lamp to the 
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feet of those struggling in the confused twilight of these ques- 
tions, is also conspicuously distinguished by its absence. ‘This 
brings us face to face with a characteristic feature of these and 
similar stories—an entire want of faith in Higher Wisdom shap- 
ing our rough-hewn purposes to a nobler end beyond the scope of 
our material vision. How intently limited to mere human agency 
are the results of these obstinate questionings cannot be better 
evidenced than by one short reference. In ‘The Story of a 
Modern Woman,’ Miss Hepworth Dixon tells us that ‘Mary, 
jilted by her lover at a time when her chances of marriage are 
over, is condemned to a long, loveless life and a solitary battle 
with the world.’ Pathetically sad as is the fate of a woman thus 
hardly treated, quick and true the indignation we feel in sym- 
pathy with her position, there is nevertheless something inade- 
quate and disappointing in the novelist’s conclusion. A woman 
deprived of a loving hope for her future is not necessarily ‘con- 
demned to a long, loveless life,’ and only in very rare instances 
to a solitary battle with the world. Such a conception eliminates 
entirely other consoling and sustaining relations of life, banishes 
the distressed mind to the limits of its own disappointment, and 
narrows its energies without allowing it the rays of a deeper hope 
to assist it to triumph over its desolation. There are other inter- 
ests and attractions in life capable of employing a truly healthy 
nature and in time animating it to noblest effort. The art-critic 
tells us that ‘Rembrandt told all that a golden ray falling 
through a darkened room awakens in a visionary brain.’ It 
would be well if these writers would interpret in a similar manner 
all that the golden ray of hope is able to awaken in the darkened 
mind of anguished humanity. The only ideal that will help to 
solve the problem, or at least determine the lines upon which the 
attempt may be made with any hope of success, is the old but 
ever new and pressing necessity of strenuously subduing instinct 
to law, by which the spiritual regeneration of each individual, 
whether male or female, will, as the years deepen, be most defi- 
nitely assured. The gravest drawback, defect indeed, in the lit- 
efature that has sprung up about the subject is that it is too per- 
sonal for the end in view; its inspiration is too local; it has 
nothing of the privilege of science, of being cosmopolitan in its 
treatment, and hence the bizarre, confused, and disappointing 
nature of the manner in which the difficulty isapproached. There 
is too much delineation of passion, too much lingering over un- 
attractive episodes; a too great fondness for delusive sentiment, 
without arriving at any definite principle; and, as we have said, 
an absence of faith in a Higher Wisdom.” 


Notwithstanding the avidity with which the unwholesome fic- 
tion of the day is devoured, Mr. Bradfield intimates a strong be- 
lief that from the false art of this period of repression we may 
look forward to an era of reaction when, as in the time of Eliza- 
beth, weighty and stirring events, as well as noble individualities, 
shall again fill the stage of the world with a vividness of reality in 
striking contrast to the present pallor of unnatural romanticism. 


Why Froude Changed the Title of a History.—‘ Many readers 
of Froude’s history of England have wondered why the title of 
the first ten volumes, the ‘History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth,’ was changed in the eleventh 
and twelfth to the ‘History of ‘England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada.’ Of course one explana- 
tion, and probably the one that occurred to most readers, was that 
these two volumes formed only a part of the history of the reign 
of Elizabeth and that others to follow would complete the original 
scheme. Now, however, it is said, on the authority of Froude’s 
brother, that the change was due to a change in the historian’s 
attitude toward Queen Elizabeth. ‘When my brother set him- 
self to the work of writing that history,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘he 
was possessed with the belief that Elizabeth was the greatest 
heroine and the most perfect woman that had ever occupied a 
throne, but as his investigations proceeded those exalted ideas 
were so shocked by the innumerable proofs of her meanness, 
selfishness, and weakness, that he determined to draw the curtain 
over the woman when her glory culminated.’"—7ke Jnterzor, 
Chicago. 


EE 


THE will of James Anthony Froude orders that all his literary papers be 
destroyed, including the unprinted documents concerning the Carlyles 
which Thomas Carlyle bequeathed to him. 
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HOWELLS’ FIRST READING OF THE 


“INFERNO.” 


HERE are comparatively few authors the daily incidents of 
whose lives are of sufficient interest or importance to be 
chronicled by themselves, but it must be admitted that William 
Dean Howells numbers one of that choice few. His peculiar 
place and significance in the history of our literature entitle him 
to audience, and the modesty with which he always presents 
himself insureshis welcome. Writing of his‘ Literary Passions,” 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Howells gives usa glimpse of 
his life in Venice when he resided there as the American consul, 


as follows: 


“T had nearly four years of nearly uninterrupted leisure at 
Venice, which I meant to employ in reading all Italian literature, 
and writing a history of that republic. The history, of course, I 
expected would be a long affair, and I did not quite suppose 
that I could despatch the literature in any short time; besides I 
had several considerable poems on hand that occupied me a vood 
deal, and I worked at these as well, as advanced myself in Ital- 
ian, preparatory to the efforts before me. I had already a fairish 
general notion of Italian letters from Leigh Hunt, and from other 
agreeable English Italianates; and I knew that I wanted to read 
not only the four great poets, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, but that whole group of burlesque poets, Pulci, Berni, and 
the rest, who, from what I knew of them, I thought would be 
even more tomy mind. As a matter of fact, and in the process 
of time, I did read somewhat of all these, but rather in the minor 
than the major way; and I soon went off from them to the study 
of the modern poets, novelists and playwrights who intere sted 
meso much more. After my wonted fashion I read half a dozen 
of these authors together, so that it would be hard to say which 
I began with, but I had really a devotion to Dante, though not 
at that time, or ever, for the whole of Dante. During my first 
year in Venice I met an ingenious priest, who had been a tutor 
in a patrician family, and who was willing to lead my faltering 
steps through the Inferno. This part of the Divine Comedy I 
read with a beginner’s carefulness, and with a rapture in its 
beauties, which I will whisper the reader do not appear in every 
line. 

‘““Again I say it is a great pity that criticism is not honest about 
the masterpieces of literature, and does not confess that they are 
not every moment masterly, that they are often dull and tough 
and dry, as is certainly the case with Dante's. Some day, per- 
haps, we shall have this way of treating literature, and then the 
lover of it will not feel obliged to cheat himself into the belief 
that if he is not always enjoying himself it is his own fault. At 
any rate I will permit myself the luxury of frankly saying that 
while I had a deep sense of the maiesty and grandeur of Dante’s 
design, many points of its execution bored me, and that the in- 
termixture of small local facts and neighborhood history in the 
fabric of his lofty creation is no part of its noblest effect. What 
is marvelous in it is its expression of Dante’s personality, and I 
can never think that his personalities enhance its greatness as a 
work of art. I enjoyed them, however, and I enjoyed them the 
more as the innumerable perspectives of Italian history began to 
open all about me. ‘Then, indeed, I understood the origins if I 
did not understand the aims of Dante, which there is still much 
dispute about among those who profess to know them clearly. 
What I finally perceived was that his poem came through him 
from the heart of Italian life, such as it was in his time, and that 
whatever it teaches, his poem expresses that life, in all its splen 
dor and squalor, its beauty and deformity, its love and its hate 

“Criticism may torment this sense or that sense out of it, but 
at the end of the ends, the Divine Comedy will stand for the re- 
publicanism of medieval Italy, as far as its ethics is concerned, 
and for a profound and lofty ideal of beauty, as far as its es- 
thetics is concerned. This is vague enough and slight enough I 
must confess, but I must confess also that I had not even a con- 
ception of so much when I first read the Inferno. I went at it 
very simply, and my enjoyment of it was that simple sort which 
finds its account in the fine passages, the brilliant episodes, the 
striking pictures. ‘This was the effect with me of all the criticism 
which I had hitherto read, and I am not sure yet that the criticism 
which tries to be of a larger scope, and to see things ‘whole,’ is 
of any definite effect. As a matter of fact we see nothing whole, 
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neither life nor art. We are so made, in soul and in sense, that 
we can deal only with parts, with points, with degrees; and the 
endeavor to compass any entirety must involve a discomfort and 
a danger very threatening to our intellectual integrity. Or if 
this postulate is as untenable as all the others, still I am very 
glad that I did not then lose any effect of the majesty, and beauty, 
and pathos of the great certain measures for the sake of that 
fourth dimension of the poem which is not yet made palpable or 
I took my sad heart’s fill of the sad story of Paolo and 
Francesca, which I already knew in Leigh Hunt's adorable dilu- 
tion, and most of the lines read themselves into my memory 
where they linger yet. I supped on the horrors of Ugolino’s 
fate with the strong gust of youth, which finds every exercise of 


visible. 


sympathy a pleasure. My good priest sat beside me in these rich 
moments knotting in his lap the calico handkerchief of the snuff- 
taker, and entering with tremulous eagerness into my joy in 
No doubt he had an 
inexhaustible pleasure in them apart from mine, for I have found 
my pleasure in them perennial, and have not failed to taste it as 
often as I have read or repeated any of the great passages of the 


things that he had often before enjoyed. 


poem to myself. This pleasure came often from some vital 
phrase, or merely the inspired music of a phrase quite apart from 
its meaning. I did not get then, and I have not got since, a dis- 
tinct conception of the journey through Hell, and as often as I 
have tried to understand the topography of the poem, I have 
fatigued myself to no purpose, but 1 do not think the essential 
meaning was lost upon me.” 


REMINISCENCES OF RUBINSTEIN IN 
AMERICA. 


UBINSTEIN’S tour in America was managed by Maurice 
Grau, who contributes to 7he American Art Journal an 
interesting article on his recollections of the great pianist. In 
this tour Rubinstein played at two hundred concerts, for the 
honorarium of $40,000, or $200 per concert. A second engage- 
ment for America agreed to give the virtuoso $2,500 per concert, 
but this contract, notwithstanding the fabulous honorarium, was 
canceled by his own hand, in accordance with a right reserved by 
him when it was drawn. Manager Grau recalls some of Rubin- 
stein’s peculiarities of temperament, as when on a certain occa- 
sion he was to reappear in New York after having played in 


Buffalo. Mr. Grau writes 


“Some called at the hotel to welcome Rubinstein and 
showed him the programme of the evening’s concert. Almost 
That 
was enough. He sat down calmly and refused absolutely to 
play. I implored, I argued, I entreated, I threatened 
of no avail. 


one 
side by side with his solo were a couple of Strauss waltzes. 
It was 


All the printing- 
So, finally, I and several others set to work, 


There was nothing to be done. 
offices were closed. 
and with pen and ink scored out of the programmes the offending 
items. Only then did After the 
concert he said gravely: ‘I never regretted so much being a poor 
man. 


Rubinstein consent to play. 


Had I had the money I would have paid you the $40,000 
forfeit and would have gone straight back to Europe.’ 

“He was a tremendous worker. At every hotel in which he 
stayed he had a piano placed in his room, and the moment he 
arrived he would begin to practice. He never slighted a single 
aidience, no matter how small, by neglect or carelessness. He 
appeared to be completely engrossed in his art. He would study 
and work, and work and study, continuously. How his consti- 
The last ten or 
fourteen days in this country presented a task that might have 
broken down a Hercules. 


tution stood the immense strain is a marvel. 


“This was the programme: 
in New York and three in 
played in New York, on Tuesday afternoon in Boston. 


He gave seven historical recitals 
On Monday afternoon he 
The fol- 
lowing afternoon he was again in New York, and on Thursday in 
Boston. 


Boston. 


Friday and Saturday afternoons were taken up with 
recitals in New York, and on Saturday evening he conducted his 
‘Ocean’ symphony with the Thomas orchestra in Boston! That 
Saturday was a fiendish day. Immediately after the recital in 
the afternoon he drove to the station, and arrived in Boston just 
in time to get to the hall to conduct his work. And yet there was 
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His was the most lovable disposition imag- 
inable. 

“He played at more than the stipulated number of concerts, 
and the net profit from the tour was $60,000. The last 
His 
very clothes were rent by enthusiastic admirers in search of sou- 
venirs. Women rushed on the platforms and embraced him, 
and the entire audience literally yelled, ‘Come back 
Come back again!’ 


concert Rubinstein gave in Boston was a genuine triumph. 


again! 
He played once more in New York and sailed 
the following day, toward the end of May, 1873. 

“The last time I saw him was in Berlin. 
mer of 
Theater. 


This was in the Sum- 
He was conducting his ‘Maccabees’ at 


1892. Kroll’s 
I found him sadly changed and nearly blind. Abbey 
and I dined with him at Wolff’s house, and afterward he made 
young Hofmann play for us. 


future. 


For the boy he predicted a great 
We discussed a possible second tour through the States, 
and a contract was signed for the season 1892-93 at an honorarium 
of $2,500 per concert. That is the highest fee ever paid a pianist, 
and it is curious to think that ever 
created such delirious enthusiasm were Patti, the 
singer par excellence, and Rubinstein, the incomparable pianist. 
In the contract, however, was a clause which gave him the right 
to cancel his engagement 


the only two artists who 
universal, 


certain date if he chose. 
Shortly before the expiration of this time we received a formal 
notification that he had abandoned the idea of a second tour.” 


before a 


NOTES, 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, of Cornell University, concedesthat *‘Greek must 
go’’—in other words, that the university must recognize that Greek is not 
essential to one who desires the university to stamp him as a graduate. 
This does not completely state the case. Once there was nothing but Greek 
and Latin for a young man to study when he entered college; now the sub 
jects of study are numerous; and others beside Latin and Greek are so 
valuable that it is profitable to put the latter aside This is not all either. 
The preparatory schools are of a far higher character than they were, and 
the student getsa language drill in them that once required two years in 
the college. Of course it seems hard to put aside the practice of ages, but 
“To-day is a king in disguise.’” We must act for to-day 


School Journal. 


as Emerson says, 
and in the light of to-day 

CHARLES X. 
in 1664.”’ 


HARRIS has painted ‘“‘ The Surrender of Nieuw Amsterdam 
Its central figure is Stuyvesant mounted ona white horse, the 
whose sire was presented to General Grant 


The picture is to be shown at the exhibition of 


General,” 
by the Sultan of Turkey. 
the Philadelphia Art Club. 


model for which was * 


APROPOS of the discussion as to whether “ Trilby”’ is a moral or immoral 


novel, the fo 





llowing opinion of Hall Caine, author of the other great novel 
of the day, ‘** The Manxman,” will prove interesting. It is from his recent 
‘““Moral Responsibility in the Novel and the 
He said: “It is a frightening thought that the morality of a man’s 
book is exactly his own morality 


address at Edinburgh on 
Drama.” 
This is most of all true in imaginative 
literature. Imagination is a chemical which, let a man pour it on any plate 
whatsoever, is sure to develop the features of his own face.” 

“IT is not easy to determine whether the text or the pictures of ‘The 
Yellow Book’ may be said to be the more preposterous 
affectation in both. 


There is asinine 
Anybody who is weak enough to believe that be- 
cause this publication assumes greatness and asks a high price for itself 
it must necessarily be brilliant should be promptly undeceived. It is not 
distinction, 


beauty or originality; its verse is of the poorest kind of labored emptiness. 
g I 


even clever. Its prose is perfectly commonplace, without 


Its illustrations are crazy.’’—7he 7ribune, New York. 
WALTER PATER’S unpublished papers are being prepared for the press 
by Mr. C. L. Shadwell, the translator of Dante. One volume will be a 





collection of ‘Greek Studies;” 
Portraits.” 


another will be similar to “ Imaginary 


A WHITMAN Fellowship has been organized as an international associa- 
tion with a view to bringing together all 
work of Walt Whitman. 
N. J 


persons interested in the life and 
The Secretary is Horace L. Traube, of Camden, 


A COMMITTEE has been formed in Amsterdam for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Thomas a Kempis at Zwolle, where he died at the age of ninety- 
one on July 4, 1471. The committee invites an international competition for 
the proposed monument. 


sketches f« 


IN the little village of Gruchy, near Cherbourg, where Jean Francois 
Millet was born and grew up, still swings an old blacksmith’s sign in front 
of the village smithy, representing a horse tied toa door. It was painted 
* had attracted the 
But now the French Government are de- 
and have made offers to purchase it that it may find 
a resting-place in the Museum of the Louvre 


by Millet long before his *“*Angelus”’’ and “Gleaners’ 
attention of the world to him 
sirous of securing it, 


THE great papyrus of the year 27 of the second Ptolemy (258 B.C.) will be 
sublished in the course of next year, in a small folio with plates, by the 
} if 
Professor Mahaffy wil 


editing of the text, etc., will 


Clarendon Press l write a general introduction; the 
be the work of Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of Queen’s 
The papyrus gives many details about the taxation of 
Egypt generally, the monopoly of oil, and the tax on wine given to Queen 
Arsinoe Philadelphus. 


College, Oxford 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


SPEAKING ALONG A RAY OF LIGHT. 


ERHAPS the most wonderful of the inventions that have 
been made in connection with telephony is that by which a 
beam of light is utilized for conveying sounds, instead of a varia- 
ble electric current flowing in a wire, in the customary method. 
Though there is at present no prospect that the device will ever 
be anything more than a scientific toy, this fact by no means 
lessens its ingenuity and interest. We give below an account of 
the invention, published by Nelson W. Perry in the new popular 
science department of Evectriczty, New York, November 14: 


“The basis of the first successful attempt to substitute a light- 
ray for the telephone-wire depended upon a peculiar property 
possessed alone in any appreciable degree by the metal sele- 
nium. The peculiar property referred to consists in the marked 
influence which light has upon the conductivity of the metal. It 
was found that when the metal, which in many of its chemical 
and physical relations resembles sulfur and tellurium, was heated 
for some time to 100’, and then allowed to slowly cool, it assumed 
a crystalline form, whose electrical conductivity varied quite 
materially with the intensity of the light to which it was exposed. 
Thus in a given specimen whose resistance was 1, 200 ohms in the 
dark, the resistance was but 600 ohms in the daylight. 

“In the telephone-transmitter the electrical resistance of the 
circuit is varied in consonance with the sound-waves of the 
speaker, which set in vibration a diaphragm against which they 
are directed. There therefore results an undulatory current of 
electricity in the circuit, which corresponds in every way with the 
sound-waves of the human voice. At the further end this vary- 
ing current passes through the coil of an electro-magnet and 
causes its magnetism to vary in like manner, and this setting in 
vibration a second diaphragm in exact synchronism with the one 
in the transmitter gives rise to air-waves like those produced by 
the speaker, and we have at the further end an exact, or nearly 
exact, reproduction of the words originally spoken. In the tele- 
phone-transmitter the variable current is usually produced by 
varying the pressure between two contacts, this being done by 
connecting one of those contacts with the diaphragm which we 
set in vibration by the voice. It is clear that if we can produce 
a variable current in any other way it will enable us to transmit 
speech, and one such other method is at once suggested by the 
susceptibility of selenium to light. If we could vary the intensity 
of a light-ray to correspond with the sound-waves of the voice, 
we might by causing this ray to impinge upon a piece of selenium 
placed in an electrical circuit at the distant point vary that elec- 
trical current in a similar manner, and cause a telephone to re- 
spond as before. 

“This is exactly what Professor Bell did. He succeeded in 
transmitting articulate speech by making a beam of light, which 
a mirror reflects, vibrate, the vibrations being of the same kind 
as those produced in a diaphragm when spoken to. He used a 
thin mica or glass plate as adiaphragm, which, by being silvered, 
served at the same time asamirror. Reference to Figs. 1 and 2 
will make it clear how this was accomplished. The source of 
light is represented by Z, Fig. 2. The rays from this source are 
rendered parallel by passing through the lens A, and are re- 
flected back from the mirror & to the parabolic reflector J, Fig. 
1. The details of the mirror A, which is also the transmitting 
instrument, are shown in Fig. 3. In this, # is a very thin mirror 
of glass or mica, mounted in a wooden frame so as to leave a 
shallow air-chamber D between the back of the mirror and the 
back of the frame. Leading into this air-chamber is a conical 
speaking-tube C. The parabolic retlector into which the light- 
rays are reflected has this property, that it will reflect all rays that 
enter it parallel toits axis to one point, called its focus. It there- 
fore acts as a focusing lens of glass, and might be replaced by 
such if the latter could be made large enough at a reasonable 
cost. It will not, however, reflect rays to this point that are not 
thus parallel to the axis of the reflector. If now the mirror 7 is 


a true plane, and it be placed in a proper position, it will reflect 
all of the parallel rays that it receives from the source of light 
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into the parabolic mirror, and these will there all be conc entrated 
at the latter’s focus. If, however, the mirror 7 be bent outy ard 
so as to be convex toward the light, it will disperse the reflected 
rays so that but few of them will be received by the reflector, and 
still fewer be concentrated at the latter's focus. If the mirror be 
bent inward so as to be concave toward the light, the reflected 
rays will again be thrown out of parallelism, and but few of them 
be concentrated at the focus. 

“Now, by talking to the mouthpiece C the mirror #7 is set in 
vibration by the sound-waves, so that the intensity of the light 
received at the focus of the parabolic mirror will vary in an ex. 
actly similar manner. If a properly prepared selenium cell be 
placed at this focus, its electrical resistance will vary as the in- 
tensity of the light reflected to it, and if an electric current be 
passed through this selenium cell it will vary in intensity also, 
and a telephone placed in this same circuit will respond with the 
words spoken at the diaphragm C. Fig. 1 represents the re- 
ceiving-instrument of such an instrument, which Professor Bell 
has called the photophone. In this figure, /is an ordinary bat- 
tery or other source of electricity supplying the local telephone- 





circuit. isthe selenium cell placed in the focus of the para- 
bolic reflector, whose electrical resistance is constantly changing 
with the changing light-intensity with which it is illuminated, 
and 7 is an ordinary telephone-receiver. It is clear that there is 
needed no mechanical connection between the transmitter C and 
the receiver Y, and that communication could be carried on 
through space as far as light can penetrate. Were it possible for 
an inhabitant of the Sun to thus vary the intensity of the solar 
rays, as can be done on a small scale in the apparatus just de- 
scribed, he could communicate by word of mouth to his brothers 
in each of the planets in an ordinary tone of voice. The Sun 
would thus become a grand central photophone exchange, from 
which verbal messages could be sent through the intervening 
millions of miles of space just as its luminous rays are now sen 
to the various worlds which revolve around it. It would labor 
under this disadvantage, however, as a central exchange, that 
since the planets tributary to the Sun have no light of their own, 
they could not reply in the same way—they could not talk back, 
and would have to put up with all the insults that this hypotheti- 
cal solar inhabitant might choose to inflict.” 


The Curious Markings of Jupiter.—From an article in Popu- 
lar Astronomy, November, by Prof. E. E. Barnard, we learn 
that the curious surface-markings of the planet Jupiter, which 
are yet subjects of dispute among astronomers, are now unusu- 
ally distinct. The planet shows two broad, reddish belts, one on 
each side of the equator, with a broad white equatorial belt be- 
tween them. The great red spot, once such a prominent feature, 
is fairly distinct in outline but is quite pale, and has white 
regions on its surface, while the belt south of it seems to be in 
contact with it. There are also several small black and white 
spots, all of which are in motion, though at different rates, which 
fact shows that they are at different heights in the planet’s atmos- 
phere. The conjunction of two spots is anxiously looked for, 
as this would show which lies uppermost. The planet will be 
directly opposite the Sun, and hence in the best position for 
observation, on December 22 
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LIVING MOSAICS. 


. iia grafting together of parts of different living creatures in 

such manner that the resulting creatures shall continue to 
live and grow seems quite without the bounds of possibility, yet 
it has actually been accomplished by Dr. C. Born, a German 
physiologist, who has thus treated tadpoles and other A mphzbia 
in the larval stage. An account of his remarkable experiments, 
which reads almost like a page from an Eastern wizard’s labora- 
tory note-book, is given below, translated from Gaea, Leipsic, 
December : 

“This work [of Dr. Born’s] is among the most noteworthy and 
important that has been done in the department of physiology, 
for it has to do not only with the uniting of considerable portions 
of the bodies of different individuals, but of different species, and 
even of different genera and families. In this investigation the 
author established experimentally how extensive is the power of 
regeneration possessed by the young larve of the Amphzbia. 
He found that pieces cut from the front or rear became covered 
with skin in a short time and lived more than eight days. At 
the same time he made the observation that two fragments of a 
larva that hung together at the back by only a small shred of skin, 
and were allowed accidentally to lie close together, grew together 
again completely. As the bridge of skin that held the two pieces 
together was extremely small, he concluded that it was not neces- 
sary to the union of the pieces and that it might be possible to 
unite in like manner pieces of different individuals. 

“For the purposes of the experiment, he used the larve of 
Rana esculenta, Bombinator igneus, Bufo calanita, 
tenitus, and Triton crvstatus, of which the two 
species proved to be the best and hence were chiefly used. 


Triton 
first-named 
The 
investigations were made in ao.6 per cent. solution of common 
salt, as water had avery injurious effect on the wounded surfaces, 
and the larve, too, develop better in salt water. Experiments 
were made also with embryos that were very nearly hatched and 
had been removed from the egg, and with somewhat older larve. 
It appeared that the different periods of growth are adapted in 
different degrees to the success of the experiments as the greater 
or less development of the organs favors or hinders the growing 
together of the parts. The union must always take place as soon 
as possible after the cutting apart, for the edges of the skin soon 
bend over and prevent the close juxtaposition of the pieces. 

“It is an especially simple matter to unite two hinder parts, for 
the reason that the pieces have a slow forward motion, owing to 
the movement of small hairs on the surface of the body. If two 
hinder parts then are placed with their separated surfaces in 
contact, they are pressed against each other by this movement of 
progression, and their union is thereby rendered easy. In the 
case of fore parts there is, of course, an opposite movement; they 
pull away from each other, and are therefore more difficult to 
unite. 

“Young larve that have been cut in two at about the middle of 
the body, and have had the hinder parts joined together neatly, 
grew together smoothly in twenty-four hours. Although these 
double hindquarters had no heart, they lived eight days and grew 
quite noticeably. At the expiration of this time they died slowly. 

“Other larvae were cut in tw 
hinder part contained a heart. 


further forward, so that each 
Such pieces also grew together, 
whether the bellies and backs of both were turned in the same 
direction or the belly of one corresponded to the back of the 
other. In the latter case one of the two united larve lay on its 
belly when the other was on its back. Such a double monstrosity 
grew in length three millimeters [about one-eighth inch] in seven 
days. Before the operation the heart was not to be seen, the in- 
testine was stretched out straight, and the pigmentation of the 
skin had hardly begun to show; at the expiration of the seven 
days the hearts beat with red blood, the intestines had become 
coiled, and the characteristic coloring of the larva of the green 
frog had made its appearance. 

“Odd forms were produced by causing a little hinder piece to 
grow to one cut off just in front of the eyes. 
carried on its head the long tail of another. 


a“ 


One tadpole then 


sesides hinder parts, foreparts could also be thus united, and 
so were obtained some noteworthy double creatures that showed 
quick development of their organs. Two heads could thus be 
joined, or two other parts formed by sections situated in any way. 

“Especially remarkable combinations of pieces were made by 
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Herr Born by so cutting two tadpoles that the halves remained 
joined by thin pieces of skin, and then bending over the fore 
part on the rear so that one lay on the other. By now putting 
the two tadpoles together, so that the fore parts adjoined each 
other and the hinder parts likewise, the hinder parts were caused 
to hold the fore parts together by the forward movement already 
alluded to, so that they grew together in favorable cases. Thus, 
of course, extremely odd forms were produced. 

“It was also very naturai to attempt to unite the fore part of 
one larva to the hinder parts of another, that is, from the pieces 
of two individuals to construct an entirely newindividual. From 
what has been said, one would expect that this also could be 
easily done, and it is probably to be ascribed chiefly to chance 
that the experimenter was not quite successful in this attempt. 

“Of special interest are also those experiments in which two 
tadpoles were united by their bellies. This kind of junction can 
easily be made by removing from the belly of each a very thin 
slice of skin. When the two are placed in contact they very soon 
grow together completely, and there is then an artificially pro- 
duced double monstrosity like those that often appear in the 
ordinary course of growth. These monstrosities can be produced 
not only in the form where the heads are directed similarly, like 
those that are hatched from the egg, but they may be also formed 
with the heads in opposite directions. This latter kind of double 
monstrosity has hitherto never been observed to occur naturally, 
and, according to the author's belief, cannot be produced from 
the egg. 

“Of special interest are the experiments on the union of pieces 
of larve that belong to different species, genera, and families. 
Dr. Born thus united, for instance, the fore part of a Triton larva 
with the hinder part of a tadpole. The experiment succeeded 
and the creature thus formed lived two days. The Triton larve 
are very frail and therefore not well adapted for experiments of 
this kind. Experiments with BPomdbiznator zgneus succeed better. 

“The union of fore parts of Rana esculenta with hinder parts 
of Bombinator igneus, and vice versa, was easily accomplished, 
and with such good results that at the time of writing the author 
felt justified in assuming that the forms so made would continue 
to grow for an indefinite period. Thus we can produce the larva 
of an amphibian that has in its forward half the characteristics 
of a frog, and in its hinder those of a toad, or vzce versa, bearing 
before and behind the qualities of two different genera. 

“Furthermore, the author succeeded in uniting by the bellies 
a larvaof Rana esculenta with one of Bombinator zgneus, in the 
manner described above, so as to produce a double monstrosity 
whose halves were of different genera. ‘Perhaps it is possible,’ 
says the author, ‘to keep such a doublet till it has passed through 
its metamorphosis, and then we should have a young green frog, 
on whose under side a black toad with red-spotted belly would 
be grown,’ 

“Regarding the inner constitution of the parts thus grown to- 
gether, Born has not yet made any thorough investigation, for 
the experiments here described were undertaken at the end of this 
year’s development period. But at least he was able to establish 
the fact that the union of the pieces was no mere growing to- 
gether of the skin, but actually a complete union, involving a 
continuity of all the tissues so as to form one single creature. 

“In conclusion, the author compares the phenomena observed 
by him with the transplantations effected by surgeons, and also 
reminds us that new-born rats have been caused to grow together 
by uniting two abraded surfaces.”"—7ranslated for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEs?T. 


Purity of Flour and Yeast.—Rondelet (/ournal de Phar- 
macte, Antwerp) proposes to examine flour and yeast for min- 
eral matters by a process akin to those employed in microbiology. 
A little of the suspected material is placed on a slide, and one or 
two drops of an aqueous solution of anilin and alcoholic fuchsin 
solution are then added, and followed by an equal quantity of 
tincture of iodin and distilled water. On applying a cover- 
glass and examining, the cellulose appears reddish-brown, and 
starchy matter black; but any mineral matter present will be 
yellowish, like the background of the preparation. The addi- 
tion of a drop of water clears the preparation, crystals appearing 
with their normal tint and sharply defined. It is stated that in 
less than five minutes it is thus possible to decide whether a flour 
contains plaster, barium sulfate, china, clay, etc. 
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WOOLEN OR COTTON UNDERCLOTHING— 
WHICH ? 


T has long been recognized that nothing is of greater hygienic 
importance than the wearing of proper underclothing. Of 
recent years the tide of opinion, both medical and popular, has 
set steadily in favor of wool, until, especially for Winter wear, it 
is the almost universal favorite. The claims of cotton, however, 
are still upheld by many, including a writer in 7he New Re- 
view, who, while admitting some slight advantage so far as re- 
gards heat-retention on the side of wool, maintains that this is 
hardly worth consideration against the benefits pertaining to 
vegetable fiber in the way of economy, absence of shrinking, and 
greater cleanliness in consequence of the ease with which it can 
be washed. 
* The British Medical Journal, November 17, takes exception 
to these conclusions, and upholds the generally received notions 
regarding the superiority of wool. It says: 


“We may point out that the writer of the article hardly seems 
to appreciate the essential points at issue. He is perfectly right 
in saying that the warmth of any form of clothing depends more 
on the air which it will hold in its meshes than upon the material 
of which its fibers are constructed, but he has not entered suffi- 
ciently fully into the action of moisture on these fibers. There 
can be no doubt that, so long as the body is dry, properly woven 
cotton stuff can be made almost as protective as wool; the dif- 
ference comes when the clothes are wet either by perspiration or 
from outside. It is no doubt interesting to know, as is so often 
stated, and as the author tells us, that woolen material will ab- 
sorb a larger quantity of water than cotton, but that is not much 
to the point. No one wishes to carry about with him a week's 
perspiration. What is to the point is that wetting the woolen 
fabric does not materially alter its elasticity, so that even when 
wet it contains air, and remains a non-conductor, whereas with 
cotton the moisture is sucked up by capillary attraction between 
the fibers, expelling the air and turning the whole fabric intoa 
‘wet clout’ upon the skin. The ‘coldness’ of a wet cotton vest 
depends, not on greater moisture, but on less air, and until man- 
ufacturers can produce a vegetable fabric the fibers of which will 
stand crisp and apart from their neighbors like the fibers of wool, 
and will remain full of air and therefore non-conducting, even 
when wet, we must expect that woolen underclothing will re- 
tain its reputation. No doubt a considerable advantage in this 
direction has been made, but the large cellules of air in some of 
the modern fabrics are a very different thing from the intimate 
admixture of air in a properly woven woolen material.” 


SEARCH FOR THE ABSOLUTE ZERO. 


HE points called “zero” on our thermometers are zeros only 

by courtesy. They differin different scales, and are useful 

only because we must have some starting-point from which to 

reckon. But physicists believe that there is an absolute starting- 

point—a temperature that is the lowest possible, where matter is 

dead and molecular motion ceases. In JMZcClure’s Magazine, 

November, Henry J. W. Dam gives some of the reasons for be- 

lieving in such a point, and describes some of the efforts that are 
now being made to approach it in practice. He says: 


“The search for the zero of absolute temperature is being rap- 
idly pushed forward. It is one of the strangest and most impor- 
tant quests ever undertaken by science, and its attainment will 
have an effect upon our general knowledge of the universe and 
of matter, for instance, compared to which the results of the dis- 
covery of the North Pole will be trifling. 

“The zero of absolute temperature has long been indicated as 
a mysterious and important point in two ways. The first is the 
contraction of gases, which in all known gases operates uni- 
formly as the temperature is lowered. As long as they retain the 
gaseous state, gases shrink in volume so uniformly with each 
added degree of cold that an exact, unvarying line of diminishing 
volume is established. This line is as unvarying as the pointing 
of the needle tothe North Pole. It cannot be explained any more 
than the action of the needle can be explained. As every gas is 
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cooled, however, degree by degree, it points unerringly, by the 
law of diminishing proportions, to a point at which its volume 
would be nothing. If the shrinkage continued, since the propor. 
tion of loss of volume never varies, the gas would shrink to noth- 
ingness. It could not do so, of course; and all gases, sooner or 
later, fall out of the line by becoming liquid, when the law ceases 
to operate, and the proportion of contraction in volume ceases to 
be the same. As long as they remain gases, however—and the 
law is precisely the same in a!l gases—they mechanically point 
their figurative fingers in one direction, and all these figurative 
fingers indicate a point which is 461° below the zero of the Fahr- 
enheit thermometer. . 

“In a similar way this point is also indicated by all the pure 
metals. At ordinary temperatures the power of the pure metals 
to conduct electricity varies exceedingly. Copper, iron, plat- 
inum, and lead have very different capacities in this regard. As 
they are cooled, however, a change takes place in all. The re- 
sistance to the passage of electricity decreases. The poorest con- 
ductors at ordinary temperatures are those which offer most re- 
sistance to the electrical current. Under increasing cold these 
become better conductors rapidly. The line of alteration in 
electrical resistance, as the temperature goes downward, is not 
alike in any two. But the lines of the several metals converge; 
they come closer and closer together as the temperature ap- 
proaches, say, 328° below zero Fahrenheit. And these lines of 
convergence point, in the same strange way as the gases, to the 
same point, 461° below zero Fahrenheit, as the point at which they 
would meet. In other words, there is a point at which the elec- 
trical conductivity of all pure metals would be the same. 

““Moreover, as temperatures go downward, matter seems to 
die, to lose all its characteristics as we know them at ordinary 
temperatures. No two elements combine at ordinary tempera- 
tures with more powerful and flaming chemical energy than 
phosphorus and oxygen. Their chemical affinity is very great, 
and phosphorus burns in oxygen gas with great and powerful 
rapidity. But when a bit of phosphorus is put in a vessel of 
liquid oxygen, nothing can induce the two to combine. The 
phosphorus floats about in the liquid oxygen like a chip of wood 
in water. Chemical action, the force of chemical affinity, has 


ceased. This is true of all chemical action at this temperature ; 
and so it is known that at 461° below zero Fahrenheit all matter, 
chemically speaking, must be dead. 

“Professor Dewar, who has carried working temperatures 150 
farther downward than anybody before him, is still 115° distant 
from the great and ultimate end of his pilgrimage. Heis gazing 
across the waste of untraversed cold in front of him, exactly like 
certain explorersin the Arctic Circle at the present time. He has 
gone as far as he can with the appliances which he has been able 
to devise, and knows it. To devise other appliances, or at least 
to find the key to other appliances which others may, perhaps, 
perfect, is his study. Oxygen has yet to be solidified. Hydro- 
gen has still to be liquefied, and once hydrogen is liquefied the 
end will be near, as only 43° will then remain for conquest, and 
the means will probably then be at hand. In the mean time, 
Professor Dewar has been engaged for many months past in 
charting the strange country he has reached, building up stores, 
so to speak, of scientific knowledge, and aggregating facts for 
the use of the scientific world in general and the voyagers who 
will come after him.” 

The author here describes some of this subsidiary work, such 
as the demonstrati n of the change of conductivity in metals, 
mentioned above, and the measurement of the properties of many 
liquids and gases in the solid state, including the testing of a bar 
of solid mercury. He goes on to say: 

“Solid nitrogen is a white crystalline substance, and in 
both its liquid and solid states shows no variation from the 
inert properties which it displays in nature. Solid air is a 
transparent glass in which the nitrogen is solid and the liquid 
oxygen is held mechanically. It is obtained in  test-tubes, 
each tube consisting of three compartments. The outer is the 
vacuum chamber. The second contains liquid oxygen, which is 
boiled off rapidly by exhausting the air. This produces such in 
tense cold in the third tube, which is inserted in the liquid oxy- 
gen and is open to the air, that the air from without first liquefies 
and runs rapidly down the sides of the innermost tube, forming a 
clear liquid like water at the bottom. As the cold is increased 
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the liquid grows thicker and thicker, and in a few moments is a 
solid, looking exactly like ice or glass. When the tube contain- 
ing it is taken out, it liquefies and vaporizes rapidly, and more 
air from the atmosphere liquefies on the outside of the tube and 
drops freely from the bottom, passing into vapor, however, be- 
fore it reaches the floor. Oxygen has not yet been reduced to a 
solid, and this achievement will be the next step downward. 
‘The present belief is that it will not solidify in crystalline form. 
The solidification of hydrogen, whenever in the future it takes 
place, will throw light on one of the most interesting problems in 
chemistry. Hydrogen, which we only know as the lightest and 
most elusive of all gases, is believed, and for good reasons, to be 
actually the vapor of a metal, and a true metal in all respects. 
Between its boiling-point, goo°® below zero Fahrenheit, and that 
of nearly all the other metals, which range from 1,200° to 3,500 
above zero, the difference is wide and suggests the need of the 
absolute thermometer. As a gas, it forms alloys with metals 
precisely as if it were a metal, and under condensation it shows 
an increased power of conducting heat and electricity, the in- 
crease accurately following the metallic instead of the gaseous law. 
Faraday was the first to advance the theory that hydrogen was a 
metal, and he prophesied that, if it were ever solidified, it would 
have the texture and lustre of a metal, which view has not been 
opposed by any facts established since histime. Nitrous oxidand 
ethylen have given Professor Dewar liquid oxygen, and liquid 
oxygen has enabled him to reach solid air and — 346°, the lowest 
temperature yet known. Beyond this he cannot go till invention 
or discovery open a way that is for the present impassable.” 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Dynamite Accidents.—M. Eissler asserts, says 7he Jron In- 
dustry Gazette, Buffalo, November, that all accidental explo- 
sions of dynamite, not caused by an individual act, are proved to 
have been connected with electrical atmospheric disturbances. 
So far is this true that on four oceasions predictions of probable 
explosions were made and were verified, and this not in thunder- 
storms, but from electrical disturbance. He emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of perfect connections and the rigid exclusion of all good 
conducting substances, of which iron and dust are the most in 
evidence, from the interior of magazines, which is all the more 
imperative because explosions during thunderstorms are caused 
by the return shock. 

Locating a Sunken Vessel by Electricity.x—A year ago the 
Russian monitor Ruwsa/sa foundered in the Gulf of Finland, and 
until recently the exact location of the wreck has been unknown. 
The position of the unlucky vessel was determined by the use of 
an instrument devised by Captain McEvoy, and called a “sub- 
marine detector.” This instrument and its use are described in 
The London Electrical Review: “The apparatus is based cn the 
principle of Professor Hughes’ induction balance, and it consists 
of an electrical arrangement carried on board the searching ves- 
sel and a sinker, which is trailed along the bottom. The sinker 
is connected with the vessel by a light electrical cable of any 
required length. The apparatus is so adjusted that when the 
sinker approaches a mass of metal, the electrical balance is upset, 
and sounds become audible in the telephone, while they are re- 
duced in intensity as the sinker recedes from the metallic object. 
The search was continued for several weeks, and the exact posi- 
tion of the foundered vessel was at length placed beyond all ques- 
tion, as every time the searching steamer passed over a given 
spot the electric indicator of the detector sounded loudly, thus 
affording evidence that a large mass of metal was submerged 
below.” 

Tobacco and Blindness.—The Australian papers, says 7%e 
British Medical Journal, London, November 17, have recently 
published accounts of an epidemic of blindness in horses pastured 
in a district on the banks of the Darling. The horses grew very 
gradually blind. It was suspected that their infirmity was due 
to eating the leaves of the Australian tobacco, Ncofiana suave- 
olens. This plant began to grow in the affected district shortly 
after a flood, and the epizootic blindness followed. Jaron Fer- 
dinand von Miiller, who has written on .V. suaveo/ens, also dis 
covered that a similar plague of blindness among horses in West- 
ern Australia arose from the animals feeding on a plant known 
as the grass lily. The whole question is discussed by Dr. Huse 
mann, of Gottingen, in the Deutsche medicinische Wochenschrift 
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of October 25. An infusion of the native tobacco leaf quickly 
killed a purblind stallion from the affected district. The chief 
point of interest in relation to “tobacco amblyopia” in man is the 
long time which this process of poisoning took to blind the horses. 
The blindness often took two years to become complete. It ap- 
peared to be incurable. The beasts showed no signs of disease 
elsewhere, a blind mare and a half-blind horse being able to go 
600 miles at easy stages to a veterinary station. Thus, as in 
man, tobacco amblyopia is not incompatible with bodily health. 


American Birds in Ireland.—-Mr. J. R. Sheridan reports to The 
Zoologist, London, October, his capture of an American gold- 
finch on Achill Island, County Mayo, Ireland. He believed 
that it had crossed the ocean on the wing, and says: “I am con- 
vinced that many of the North American migrants visit our bold 
headlands, from the fact that I have observed and secured many 
of them in Achill.” The editor of 7he Zoologist, however, from 
examination of the birds, especially from the worn appearance of 
the wing- and tail-feathers, thinks that it had escaped from cap- 
tivity, and probably had crossed the ocean in some vessel. 


The Supply of Natural Gas.—According to 7he Razlway Re- 
view, Chicago, December 1, the natural gas-fields of Ohio are 
giving out. In the Marion township field, east of Findlay, where 
a few years ago the great Thornton well furnished enough gas to 
supply Tiffin, twenty-eight miles away, the pressure has gradu- 
ally fallen until the two best wells—the Ross and the Sparks— 
show a pressure of only nine pounds, and the gas is unable to 
propel itself along the mains which lead to the city. An even 
more deplorable condition exists in the great Stuartsville field, 
north of the city four miles. 
Ohio gas-field. 


Here was the center of the great 
For years this territory was used to supply Find- 
lay, Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, Fremont, and other cities. Now 
the pumping stations of great corporations are at work sucking 
air and trying to keep up a semblance of furnishing gas. Dur- 
ing the mild weather there is an abundance of gas for domestic 
consumption, and during the past Summer the factories have 
been supplied; but when the first frosty morning came down 
went the blaze in every stove. Peopleare reluctantly going back 
to the use of coal and wood, and the fuel-dealers and stovemen 
are driven to keep up with the demands made upon them. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE citizens of Nagasaki have presented Professor Kitasato with a 
beautiful gold cup in honor of his discovery of the bacillus of the plague. 

INDIA-RUBBER is recovered from shoes by treating with dilute sulfuric acid 
and afterward steaming the finely ground product under a pressure of 
six atmospheres. The steaming process seems to effect a devulcanization 
by oxidation 


THE rec of Massachusetts are written in an official ink. The ink is 


made of the best galls, sulfs 





of iron and gum, the sulfate of iron not 
to exceed one-third of the weight of the galls. The specific gravity of the 
matured ink must not exceed 1.045, distilled water at 60 degrees being 1. 

A MEXICAN professor of physics proposes to foretell earthquakes by 
connecting telephones to the pipes of deep artesian wells and to metal 


tz 
plates sunk in deep moun 





ain crevices. Any unusual noise in the bowels 





of the earth would be au 





» in the telephone, and would indicate trouble 


GELATIN charged with dichromate is now used to protect plated sur- 
faces. A sheet of plated metal, after exposure to an atmosphere of sul- 
furetted hydrogen for twenty-four hours, remained perfectly bright It 


is proposed to apply this gelat 





in to the telescopic glasses of the observa- 
torv of Toulouse 

THE tides of Hoihow are, according to Consul Parker, of Kiungchow, as 
hopeless a puzzle asever. Though the customs authorities have now four 
vears’ records, there is absolutely no rule to be deduced therefrom. The 


tides outside t 





le spit are regular enough, but those inside elude the wit of 


man to account for, and the level of the water outside is positively said to 


be often several feet above that inside here is a tidal creek near the 
Consul’s house, over which he can rarely walk during the day in Summer; 
but he had walked over it every day but two at 6 P.M. during the past two 
months—close of last vear and beginning of this—a fact which of itself 
renders the inner tide question inexplicable. Perhaps, says 7he /ndian 
Engineer, the best explanation given is that of a Chinese naval com 
mander, who savs that, owing to the conformation of the spit, it is im- 


possible for the water to flow into the mouth of the creek when the north- 
east wind blows and the tide is rising That would appear to explain 


why, du e day, the Winter tides are almost invariably low ‘nside the 





spit, whi ijuring the night, when the wind usually drops, they have an 


average height Perhaps also the blowing of the wind from the southwest 
direction explains why, during the typhoons of the end of September and 
beginning oi Oct 


»ber, Hoihow was completely under water, ani the tides 
were four feet above the highest ordinary mark; but the Consul is not 
able to sav from what direction the wind was actually blowing when the 
floods took place—it appeared to blow from all quarters 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


TROUBLOUS TIMES AMONG THEOSOPHISTS. 


HE Mahatmas are—as some people may not yet be aware— 
the sages who are masters of all occult knowledge, the 
guardian angels, so to speak, of theosophy. Being several cen- 
turies old, they possess all human knowledge, and are, in addition, 
exempt from the operation of natural laws. Their names are 
Mahatma Morya and Mahatma Koot Hoomi Lal Sing. In 
Madame Blavatsky’s time they lived “in the recesses of the Him- 
alayas,” in Thibet, and since her time they court tranquillity 
“in an oasis in the desert of Gobi.” Mahatma Koot Hoomi, etc., 
was the particular instructor of Madame Blavatsky, for whose 
benefit ne frequently precipitated messages and flowers and vases 
out of the circumambient air, until skeptical people known as the 
“Society for Psychical Research” investigated affairs and, as- 
sisted by Madame Coulomb, who had quarreled with Madame 
Blavatsky, exposed what they said was the machinery for such 
wonderful performances, such as sliding panels in the ceilings, a 
false back in the sideboard, and hidden recesses in the wall. 
That was in 1885. Until 1891 the Mahatmas were hardly heard 
from, and it should be said that even the Theosophical Society is 
by no means a unit in the belief in their existence. 

Now, it seems, a very considerable shindy among the leaders 
of that society has been with difficulty suppressed, and in that 
shindy the Mahatmas figure conspicuously. Zhe Westminster 
Gazette for the last few weeks has been telling the whole story, 
and 7he Sun (New York), November 25, devotes nearly five 
columns of editorial space to the tale of ‘‘Hunting Down the 
Mahatmas.” Mr. William Q. Judge, of the New York bar, vice- 
president of the Theosophical Society, seems to be the “heavy 
villain” of the play. 

It began August 30, 1891, when Mrs. Annie Besant, Madame 
Blavatsky’s successor, whose lectures in this country are still 
fresh in the public mind, made the following public announce- 
ment in the Hall of Science, I.ondon, to the society : 


“You have known me in this hall for sixteen and a half years. 
You have never known me tellalie. [Cries of “No, never!” and 
loud cheers.] I tell you that since Madame Blavatsky left I have 
had letters in the same handwriting as the letters which she re- 
ceived. Unless you think dead persons can write, surely that 
is a remarkable fact. You are surprised; I do not ask you to 
believe me; but I tell you it isso. All the evidence I had of the 
existence of Madame Blavatsky’s teachers, of the so-called ab- 
normal powers, came through her. It is not so now. Unless 
every sense can at the same time deceive me, unless a person can 
at the same time be sane and insane, I have exactly the same 
certainty for the truth of the statements I have made as I know 
that you are here. I refuse to be false to the knowledge of my 
intellect and the perceptions of my reasoning faculties.” 


Mrs. Besant’s reference was to messages from the Mahatmas. 
Her new “evidence” is attributed by 7he Westminster Gazette 
to Mr. Judge, which produces in impressive array circumstantial 
details and facsimiles of messages. Mr. Judge is charged not 
only with forging the handwriting of the Mahatmas, but of adding 
to the writings the impression of a forged seal designed to pass 
for the Mahatmas’. By means of this he was able, it seems, in 
the absence of Colonel Olcott in India, to secure control, with 
Mrs. Besant, of the Theosophical Society, his plans being in- 
dorsed on critical occasions by a message from the Mahatmas. 

But even in theosophical circles it seems that “the best-laid 
plans o’ mice and men gang aft aglee.” Mr. Olcott returned to 
England, when he found the Society flourishing, himself left 
out in the cold, and the Vice-President running affairs, and all 
this by virtue of an impression of asacredseal. His feelings may 
be better imagined than described when he recognized the im- 
pression as that of a seal which he himself had had cut in the 
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Punjab years before, in imitation of the seal which attested the 
origin of the Mahatmas’ messages in Madame Blavatsky’s time, 
The following is Mr. Olcott’s version of the origin of the sea} 
used by Mr. Judge, as given by 7he Westminster Gazette : 


“An idea occurred to me [says Colonel Olcott] of sending 
through H. P. B., asa playful present to my Master M., a seal 
bearing a facsimile of his cryptograph. Back went the Colonel 
to Madras, where Madame was, and presented the seal to her 
with a jocular remark. Madame’s keen eye dwelt upon it a mo- 
ment, and then she pointed out that the Colonel, in his jocularly 
playful mood, had made a slight mistake. ‘The Master’s cryp- 
tograph was not correctly drawn,’ according to the pattern already 
familiar to the recipients of his missives. There was a twiddle 
too much, or a twiddle too little, in it. The Colonel himself saw 
the blunder when it was pointed out, and he now declares he 
would know it anywhere. For this sufficient reason the ‘playful 
present’ was not sent on to the Himalayas; neither did it appear 
in any of the communications vouched for by Madame. It went 
into Madame’s despatch box, along with a lot of other mystical 
odds andends; and among these it was remarked, as late as 1888, 
by Mr. Keightley. This gentleman asked the prophetess what 
the little brass seal might be. Madame Blavatsky’s answer was, 
‘Oh, it’s only a flap-doodle of Olcott’s.’” 


We give here an impression of the “ Master’s” signature for 
comparison with a picture of Mr. Olcott's brass seal, but in order 


Wut; 
tM, V/p,) MM) 





THE BRASS SEAL. MASTER’S SIGNATURE. 

to institute a fair comparison, the latter must be looked at 
through its reflection in a looking-glass. It will then be seen 
that the inscriptions are very nearly alike, but an 


n expert in 
Arabic or Vedic writing would recognize at once that they differ 
in more respects than in having a “twiddle too much or a twiddle 
too little.” 


familiar with the character, but with so many experts in London 


Vedic signatures are hard to decipher, even for one 


we are surprised that 7he Westminster Gazette did not get the 
seals read. Zhe Gazette writer, apparently misled by superficial 
resemblances, read the characters as M. M., for Mahatma Morya. 
It is evident, however, that the copy was not made directly from 
the impression by one who could read it, for there are three dots 
under the loop on the right of the ‘ Master’s signature,” and none 
in the loop, while in Colonel Olcott’s brass imitation used by 
Mr. Judge there are only two dots under the loop, and one in it, 
and this would give an entirely different reading. 

Colonel Olcott, on discovering the imposition, acquainted Mrs. 
3esant with the facts. 


This was, of course, equivalent to a 


charge of theft and a declaration of war. To Mr. Judge’s fur- 
ther discomfiture, Mrs. Besant’s journey to India last year had 
the effect of disillusionizing her. The facts within her knowledge 
raised a strong presumption of fraud against Judge, and Mrs. 
The 
placed in her hands, and in February, 1894, Colonel Olcott wrote 


Besant agreed to become prosecutor. evidence was all 
from Agra to Mr. Judge as follows: 

“T place before you the following options: 

“t. To retire from all offices held by you in the Theosophical 
Society, and leave me to make a merely general public explana- 
tion; or, 

“2. To have a Judicial Committee convened and make public 
the whole of the proceedings in detail. 

“In either alternative, you will observe, a public explanation 
is found necessary; in the one case general, in the other to be 
full and covering all the details.” 

As to what took place at the investigations within the Society 
there is no record. The only facts made public are statements 
by Mrs. Besant, Mr. Judge, and Colonel Olcott, which indicate 
Mrs. 


that affairs have been patched up in some way. 3esant’s 


statement is as follows: 


“I do not charge, and have not charged, Mr. Judge with for- 
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gery in the ordinary sense of the term, but with giving a mislead- 
ing form to messages received psychically from the Master in 
various ways. Personally I hold that this method is illegitimate. 
I believe that Mr. Judge wrote with his own hand, consciously or 
automatically I do not know, in the script adopted as that of the 
Master, messages which he received from the Master, or from 
chelas; and I know that in my own case I believed that the mes- 
sages he gave me in the well-known script were messages directly 
precipitated or directly written by the-Master. When I publicly 
said that I had received, after H. P. Blavatsky’s death, letters in 
the writing that H. P. Blavatsky had been accused of forging, 
I referred to letters given me by Mr. Judge, and as they were in 
the well-known script I never dreamed of challenging their source. 
I know now that they were not written or precipitated by the 
Master, and that they were done by Mr. Judge; but I also be- 
lieve that the gist of these messages was psychically received, 
and that Mr. Judge’s error lay in giving them to me in a script 
written by himself and not saying so. 
taken, I in turn misled the public. ” 


Having been myself mis- 


Mr. Judge himself, thus being charged with nothing graver 
than informality of procedure, magnanimously forgives all his 
enemies for uncharitably construing his silence on the subject. 


He says: 


“T repeat my denial of the said rumored charges of forging the 
said names and handwritings of the Mahatmas, or of misusing 
the same. I admit that I have received and delivered mes- 
sages from the Mahatmas. . They were obtained through me, 
but as to how they were obtained or produced, I cannot state. 

My own methods may disagree from the views of others. 

I willingly say that which I never denied, that I am a 
human being, full of error, liable to mistake, not infallible, but 
just the same as any other human being like to myself, or of the 
class of human beings to which I belong. And I freely, fully, 
and sincerely forgive any one who may be thought to have in- 
jured or tried to injure me.” 


And finally the Society dismisses the matter in the following 
resolutions : 


“That this meeting accepts with pleasure the final adjustment 
arrived at by Annie Besant and William Q. Judge as a final set- 
tlement of matters pending hitherto between them as prosecutor 
and defendant, with a hope that it may be thus buried and for- 
gotten ; and, 

“That we will join hands with them to further the cause of 
genuine brotherhood in which we all believe.” 


The Westminster 
The most definite portions of 


Mr. Judge has sent a communication to 
Gazette in reply to its articles. 
this communication, which contains a general denial, are as fol- 
lows 


“T have never denied that I gave Mrs. Besant messages from 
the Masters [Mahatmas]. I did so. They were from the Mas- 
ters. She admits that, but simply takes on herself to say that the 
Masters did not personally write or precipitate them. 
to herself, 
Masters ; 


Acgording 

then, she got from me genuine messages from the 
but she says she did not like them to be done or made 
in some form that she at first thought they were not in. I have 
not admitted her contention; I have simply said they were from 
the Masters, and that is all I now say, for I will not tell how or by 
what means they were produced. The objective form in which 
such a message is, is of noconsequence. Let it be written by your 
M. Garrett, or drop out of the misty air, or come with a clap of 
thunder. All that makes no difference, save to the vulgar and 
the ignorant. 
means. 


The reality of the message is to be tested by other 
If you have not those means, you are quite at sea as to 
the whole thing. And all this I thought was common knowledge 
in the theosophical world. 
plained. 


a“ 


It has long been published and ex- 


You have much talk about what you say is called the ‘ Master's 
seal.’ You have proved by the aid of Colonel] Olcott that the 
latter made an imitation in brass of the signature of the Master, 
and gave it to H. P. B. asa joke. You trace it to her, and there 
you leave it, and then you think I am obliged to prove I did not 
get it; to prove negatives again when it has never been proved 
that I had it. I have long ago denied all knowledge of the Mas- 
ter’s seal, either genuine or imitated. I do not know if he has 
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a seal; if he has I have not yet been informed of it; the question 
of a seal owned by him as well as what is his writing or signa- 
ture are both still beclouded. None of the members who have 
been in this recent trouble know what is the writing, 
or the mark of the Master. 
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or the seal, 
It was long ago told by H. P. B. 
that the so-called writing of the Master was only an assumed 
hand, and no real knowledge is at hand as to his having a seal. 
I have seen impressions similar to what you have reproduced, 
but it is of no consequence to me. If there were a million im- 
pressions of seals on a message said to be from the Master, it 
would add nothing to the message in my eyes, as other means 
must be employed for discovering what is and what is not a gen- 
uine message.” 


SKELETONS IN THE QUAKER CLOSET. 
EW persons, excepting close observers of the ecclesiastical 


condition of the Friends, know that those semi-recluses 
who, as a sect, appear to the world so gentle and forbearing, are 
and have long been bitterly and unrelentingly at war among 
themselves. Yet so it is, according to Eugene M. Camp, a 
Quaker himself, who gives us “A View Into Modern Quakerism” 
in The Outlook, 


facts familiar to all, he invests the subject with new interest. 


December 1. While reciting some historical 
Mr. Camp, somewhat irreverently perhaps, lifts the curtain and 
shows us the skeletons in the Quaker closet. We quote from his 
article as follows: 

‘“‘Asked where Friends are strongest in numbers, most people 
would reply, In Pennsylvania; and be mistaken. ‘There are as 
many Quakers in Ohio as in Pennsylvania, and as many in 
Indiana as in Ohio and Pennsylvania together. how- 
ever, to grant the name Friend to all who claim it. In granting 
so much I grant far more than do my Friend relatives. I rashly 
call everybody a Friend whom I hear say ‘thee’ and ‘first day.’ 
Perhaps you are equally liberal. But my Wilburite Friend rela- 
tives assure me that my Hicksite, Primitive, and Western Friend 
relatives are not Friends at all. Likewise my Hicksite relatives 
declare that my Wilburite, Primitive, and Western Friend rela- 
tives are not Friends at all. 


This is, 


Likewise, too, my Western Friend 
relatives write me that my Primitive, Hicksite, and Wilburite 
relatives are not following the true teachings of Fox and Penn. 
And, lastly, my Primitive Friend relatives say, speaking of the 
ninety-and-nine from the standpoint of the one: ‘Alack the day! 
there are no true Friends left but us!’ 

“It is a lamentable fact that there are no fewer than four Soci- 
Friends in America, not to mention further imminent 
divisions, each of which strenuously denies to all others a right to 
Friend; and there is one Yearly Meeting, affiliating 
with none of these four distinct Societies, that holds itself wholly 
aloof from all other Friends, 


eties of 
the name 
even as individuals; neither grow- 
ing itself nor helping any other organized branch of Quakerism 
to do so. y 

“The first division in the Society was strictly upon doctrinal 
grounds. The controversy lasted for more than twenty years, 
It is difficult 
to tell at this distance what cause was most potent in bringing 


and developed a vast deal of unseemly wrangling. 
about the division. The quarrel affected every meeting in the 
That 
The enemies of Elias Hicks, the greatest Friend 


Society, though its culmination took place in Philadelphia. 
was in 1828. 
preacher of his day, charged him with denying the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. This Hicks in turn denied. Nobody thought of 
retracting ; nobody seemed willing to sacrifice anything to save 
the Society. A separation, with suits at law over Society prop- 
and many un-Christianlike acts committed, that 
have left their scars to this day. 


erty, followed, 
The division was about equal 
in point of numbers, those who went away with Hicks coming to 
be called Hicksites, and those who remained being called Ortho- 
dox. Of course these designations were only the popular ones, 
each side calling itself Friends—and the other side hard names. 
“The second division in the Society occurred about twenty 
years after the first one, and was not upon doctrine, but practice. 
Two great preachers arose. The greater of the two was named 
Joseph John Gurney, an Englishman; the lesser, John Wilbur, 
an American. One believed in action; the other in inaction. 
One wanted a Society militant; the other, one passive. All were 
orthodox in belief; some were evangelical in practice. The 
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outcome was a separation into Gurneyites and Wilburites. The 
quarrel was far less bitter outwardly, but a Wilburite will tell 
you, even to-day, that Western Friends are not Friends at all, 
and do so with as much vehemence as a Western Friend will use 
in asserting that Hicksites have no shadow of claim to the name 
Friend. 

“Having learned how to separate, the Society seemed unable to 
stop putting its lesson into practice. So, about thirty years ago, 
the Wilburites divided. Plain as they were, non-progressive, 
inactive, rigid as they were, a few members thought them too 
liberal, and so they split off and set up the Society of Primitive 
Friends, and they are so plain that scarcely a man or woman 
among them is able to live by the rules. I have never yet been 
able to find a Primitive Friend relative who was really a member 
of Meeting. All have been expelled for one cause or another. 
And yet I do not consider my relatives a bad lot. None have, so 
far as I know, done anything worse than to run for Congress. 

“Unlike the Orthodox branch, Hicksite Quakers have managed 
to keep together, not because they were, as individuals, any more 
forgiving than other Quakers, but because of the great latitude in 
their faith and practice. At last, however, they have caught the 
separation fever. No actual division has yet taken place, but 
one is imminent. In the late existing Hicksite Book of Disci- 
pline the divinity of Christ is unequivocally affirmed, and an em- 
phatic declaration is made that, if any member deny it and persist 
in his error, ‘it is manifest he is not one in faith with us; and the 
Monthly Meeting ought to declare the same and issue their testi- 
mony accordingly.’ Thisis very Quaker-like language 
and yet the steel is so apparent beneath the glove. 

“Notwithstanding the declaration of belief in Christ’s divinity, 
there are many Hicksite Quakers who deny it. There are alsoa 
small number who affirm it. The latter, beaten in the contro- 
versy, are threatening to withdraw. 

“New England and New York Yearly Meetings contain fewer 
members than they did in 1860. Philadelphia Orthodox Yearly 
Meeting is not one-half as large as it was thirty years ago, while 
the Hicksite Yearly Meeting only a little less slowly declines. 
Scores of meeting-houses throughout New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, built‘a half- 
century ago to accommodate large congregations, now house a 
handful of people once a week, or perhaps once a fortnight, while 
the long rows of horse-sheds, reminders of other and more pros- 
perous days, stand unused. 

“Internal quarrels have done much to bring about this decline. 
The old breaches grow wider as new ones are made. Now, in 
this age of toleration and attempts at denominational unification, 
the rents in the Society show not one sign of healing. If there 
is a movement in Quakerism at all, it is toward further disrup- 
tion. Indeed, I think that Friends everywhere would be less 
surprised to see Philadelphia Orthodox Yearly Meeting, or the 
Hicksites themselves, split again than they would be to see any 
two branches of Quakerism, separated by differences never so 
trivial, bury their disputes and join hands in the fight against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” 


so mild, 





Referring to correspondence that he has had with Joseph 
Walton, Clerk of the Philadelphia Orthodox Yearly Meeting, 
concerning the cause and consequences of the decay of that 
branch of Friends, Mr. Camp quotes as follows from an address 
issued by them : 


“We regard the attempts to introduce into some of our meet. 
ings for worship the practice of reading the Scriptures and the 
singing of hymns as a departure from the spiritual worship 
always highly prized by our Society, and we mourn over the 
blindness of some, calling themselves Friends, who have substi- 
tuted active labors of an outward nature.” 


Mr. Camp ends his article by commenting as follows upon the 
foregoing extract : 


“Thus, in these United States, in the year 1894, a body of 
Christians officially denounce their fellow-Christians for reading 
God's Word in public, and for the offense of asking sinners to 
come to Christ! And the body that thus spends its time in wri- 
ting such denunciations is abandoning its meeting-houses because 


there are no Friends to occupy them ! 


PROFESSING Christians talk more about “ catholicitv ” and fellowship, 
and such like commendable things, in one hour than they really practice in 
five years.—Herald and Presbyter. 
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CATHOLIC DEFENSE OF MODERN MIRACLES, 


| ‘ OMAN Catholics teach that God continues to manifest Him- 
self supernaturally, while probably the majority of Protes- 
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tant theologians, while acknowledging special Providences, be- 
lieve that the “tage of miracles is past;” that since Christ came 
and finished His work there has been no necessity for special 
revelation. So much has been said of late by Zola and others 
about the alleged miracles at Lourdes and elsewhere, that a de- 
fense, by a well-equipped Catholic, of the view taken by his 
Church will be read with interest. 
by Arthur F. 


Such a defense we find made 
Marshall, B.A. (Oxon.), who contributes a very 
scholarly article to The American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
November. He starts with the postulate, “If Christianity be 
divine, the supernatural must be its first characteristic,” and then 
declares that if the supernatural origin of Christianity be ad- 
mitted, its continuance must also be supernatural, or, using his 
own words, “Granted the Incarnation, then the link of God with 


From this he argues 


man can never be broken or interrupted.” g 
that nothing could be more irrational than to suppose that the 
Lord, after dwelling among men for thirty-three years, “should 
then withdraw Himself, so as never again to offer an evidence 
that He was with us to the consummation of all things.” Mr. 
Marshall quotes an Irish Protestant judge as saying: ‘I do not 
see how Jesus Christ can be divine if there is to be no manifesta- 
tion of Him for two thousand years; we want the occasional 
glimpses of His presence as much as His disciples wanted the full 
sight; the Catholics, therefore, are right in their conviction that 
the supernatural must sometimes illumine the Earth, as the Sun 
sometimes breaks through the clouds.” 

Mr. Marshall lays special emphasis upon the “/ac¢s of the 
supernatural,” and proceeds with his argument, of which we give 
a condensed summary : 

There are true miracles, and there are false. 
apparitions, and there are false. 


There are true 
There are true records of mirac- 
ulous interferences, and there are lying fictions by the score, by 
the hundred, not only in all countries but in all times. 

Probably one reason that what we may call “the world” has 
such a hazy idea of the supernatural is that the “zszzZatzons” of it 
are so grotesquely unreal that the true supernatural 
clouded. 


becomes 


We must /ook for imitations, we must expect them ; 
ways were, always must be. Whatis therein religion that has not 
been imitated? It is positively impossible to mention any sphere 
of Christian life where imitation has not against the 
truth. We need not speak of true and sham doctrines, of true 
and sham piety, of true and sham “callings” or vocations. Nor 
need we speak of true and sham authority, of true and sham 
Christian Churches. Such examples of the true and the sham 
stare us in the face almost every day. 

It cag be shown that such “imitations” prove the certainty that 
there must be “the true” to be imitated; that, consciously or un- 


they al- 


warred 


consciously, men have “argued for” the Catholic faith. 

Take the system popularly known as mysticism; no system 
has been more imitated. The wise men of the East, Buddhist or 
Mohammedan: the Eastern or Western Platonists or Neo-Platon- 
ists, the more modern religious scientists, such as Behmen, the 
Swedish Swedenborg, the fantastic Muggletonians, and hosts of 
others have given us their ideas of “schools” of mysticism, in 
But what 
Can any one who is even super- 


which, of course, there is some truth and much error. 
of the ¢ruze school of mystics? 
ficially acquainted with the lives and writings of St. Teresa, St. 
Catherine, St. Bernard, St. John of the Cross, or numerous other 
“intellectual” Catholic saints, fail to see what a wide gulf is 
placed between the Catholic and the non-Catholic mysticism ? 
True mysticism is the crowning of true sanctity; and here the 
true and the sham can be discerned. 

This imitation of the true mysticism is an imitation of the 
supernatural life. One such imitation which is now much talked 
of is glorified by the grand titlé Theosophy. Here we have 
“occultism” set against Revelation, or a war declared against 
divine dispensation by the mere freaks and fads of nebulous 
dreamers. It has well been observed by a keen writer: “Jesus 
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Christ was at once the greatest occultist and the plainest-spoken 
person that ever lived; but Madame Blavatsky seems to have 
made small effort to get at the key of His occultism. 
crying fault of all modern cranks. 


This is the 
Readers with any true 
perception of the real genius and mission of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity in this world will as readily perceive and assert that 
Madame Blavatsky is as ignorant of all thisas the famous Balaam 
once was of the divine guidance until the animal on which he 
rode,” etc. Occultism is, then, in its #odern interpretation a bur- 
lesque on the hidden life of grace and truth. 

Undoubtedly, the worst of all imitations is that which we un- 
derstand by the preternatural. We it in the Old Testa- 
and in the New. Under witchcraft or 
enchantment, 


read of 


ment such names as 
necromancy, magic, dark dealing, or 


familiar with preternatural wickedness. 


we are all 
It would seem as though 
the evil one from the very beginning had tried to confuse his own 
work with the divine work, so as to blind men to the true nature 
of evil. ‘The preternatural in all ages had marched side by side 


with what it would strive to imitate, the supernatural. 


In concluding his paper, Mr. Marshall claims that the Catholic 


Church, “by her divine mission, is the appointed guardian of the 


(Christianly) supernatural.” The point that he makes is that Cath- 
olics have a right to expect, because their Cliurch is the deposi- 


tory of supernatural power, supernatural manifestations. Con- 


versely, it may be said, that Protestants can not claim to possess 
that 
Church is 


and advises those who question the supernatural in the Catholic 


which manifested. He declares that the Catholic 


is not 


7» 


“alone” the “true home of the perfect supernatural, 
Church to “content themselves with questioning it owfszde the 


Church ‘“*Inside the Church all is safe.” 


FALLEN GODS OF THE SIOUX. 


| ITTLE importance is, as a rule, attached to the religions of 
“ savage peoples, simply because these religions are consid- 
ered as manifestations of mere superstition. We forget, how- 
ever, that even superstition may be homage paid to truth, and 
that back of the weird observances, strange customs, and often- 
times barbarous services, there are eternal verities, which the 
savage is trying somewhat to comprehend. These reflections are 


Wassell (Harper's 


the reljigious customs 


brought out in a paper by Lieut. W. H. 
Magazine, November), descriptive of 
among the Sioux Indians of the past, but customs which have to 
a great extent succumbed to the influence of Christian teachers 


and missionaries. From his article we quote 


From 
the simple growth of the blade of grass to the complex phenom- 


“To the Sioux of the past, religion was truly a mystery. 


ena of the thunderstorm, ali life, power, and strength were in- 
The Great Spirit 
is a name given us by the interpreter, for the Sioux had no con- 


terpreted as the physical acts of unknown gods. 


ception of a single spirit, however great, capable of ruling the 
universe. Lightning was the anger of a thunder god, an awful 
bird, whose structure varied from wings containing only six 
quills to wings with four joints each, according to the imagina- 
tion of the medicine-man. 
most difficult to invoke, 


The moving god_ he whose aid it was 
was too subtle to be likened to any 
known form, but he controlled the intellect, passions, and mental 
faculties, abstractions for which the Sioux has not even a name. 
The Hayoka was the contrary god, who sat naked, and fanned 
himself in the coldness of a Dakota blizzard, and huddled shiver- 
ing over a fire in the heat of Summer, who cried for joy and 
laughed in his sorrow. Rocks and boulders were the hardest 
and strongest things; hence they belonged to the oldest gods— 
smaller rocks were fetishes. On the barren buttes of the Dakotas 
may be seen many a crumbling pile of stones erected in bygone 
days to propitiate an unknown god. Many a forgotten chief has 
gone to the highest hill when his son was sick, and amid fastings 
and incantations reared a mound of little stones in the hope that his 
loved one’s life might be spared. And still another relic of the 
savage belief of the old Sioux is found on the bodies of the war- 
riors themselves. Take almost any man who is thirty years old 
or more, and he can show you long scars on his back or breast, 
and dozens of smaller scars on his arms, all inflicted by himself 
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in fulfilling his vows to the Sun. 
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The Sun-dance was one of the 
great religious and political events of the Sioux life. 

“The Sioux hereafter [future life] was a particularly happy 
idea, in the main in keeping with the advanced views of some of 
their white brothers of the present day. There were happy hunt- 
When a Methodist 
minister, attending one of the Indian commissions in the 70's, 
painted a hell with colors of 


ing-grounds, but there were no unhappy ones. 


fire and brimstone, the only neces- 
sity for such a future abode was, as an old chief expressed it, for 
all the whites. Some Indians might lie, steal, or commit mur- 
der, but these were tangible offenses receiving prompt punish- 
ment, and as such were violations of a social rather than a relig 
ious code. And, in fact, to kill a Crow Indian, steal his ponies 
or lie to him and get him into trouble, 


were things that made the 
plenteous game, the clear waters, and the rich grass all the more 
abundant for the Sioux in the happy hunting-grounds. The 
medicine-man was not a priest, for their religion had no concep- 
tion of such. 


He was self-appointed. Who could displace him 


or doubt his power? By some shrewdness he predicted a coming 
event, or by luck he performed an unheard-of act, and then his 


greatness was assured. Sitting-Bull, medicine-man rather than 
With mysteri- 
pe-smokings and vague incantations he prayed for rain, 


and sure enough it came. 


chief, once predicted rain in a season of drought. 


ous pi 
When the crops again needed water 
he was applied to, 


but he cautiously answered: ‘Too much rait1 


~ 


will drown you. I can easily make it rain, but no one can make 


it stop.’ = 
In estimating the results of Christianity among the savages, 


Lieutenant Wassell pays very warm tribute to the work of the 


missionaries and their tact in overcoming the hostility of the 
chiefs, jealous lest their power over their followers should be im- 
periled. He says: 


“This much has the missionary done. From the sorcery and 


jugglery of a weazened medicine-man he has brought the Sioux 
to confide in the simple teachings of the Bible. From the barba- 
rous self-immolation of the Sun-dance he has led him to the few 
rites of Christianity. From the gross sensuality and selfishness 
of the awful mystery, the Takoo Wakan, manifested and wor- 
shiped under the form of gods innumerable, he has built up a 
faith in one Supreme Being. 

“To-day Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists are all well represented in the Dakotas, and 
rendered Government in efforts 
The younger men wear their Y. M. C. A. 
Roman Catholics their crosses, just as their 


have great assistance to the 
toward civilization. 
badges, and the 
forefathers wore the dirty medicine charms. The leading men 
are no longer those who have killed the most Crows or stolen the 
greatest number of ponies. War-songs are replaced by Christian 
hymns, and ‘Jesus /tancan’ now bursts forth from the dusky 
throats that formerly knew nothing but the murderous ‘ £/e.’ 

“The churches and religious societies have certainly quenched 
the fire of barbarism in the Indian children. The Bible, trans- 
lated into their native language, has been put before them, so 
that the younger element does not grow up with a belief in that 
convenient form of prayer—merely pointing the pipe—which ex- 
pressed so little, but implied all manner of requests for ponies 
and meat and comfortable old age. Marriage according to Chris- 
tian rites has succeeded the annual virgin-feast, where aslandered 
maiden stood face to face with her accuser by the sacred fire and 
swore a high-sounding oath to her purity. The disappearance 
of blanket and breech-cloth, long hair and highly painted faces, 
is a sign that the Sioux has succumbed to a stronger civilization, 
and with his old customs have fallen his old gods.” 


THE Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently convened in Washington, D. C., for its twenty-fifth annual 
was reported that besides manifest growth in number of 
members, there was contributed for direct use during the year $311,925 96, 
an increase of nearly $35,000 


meeting. It 


over 1893. 


By the will of the late Dr. A 
after the death of his wife, to the establishment of a Christian college in 
China. The lack of witnesses to the 
consent of the heirs. 


P. Happer the sum of about $50,000 is left, 


5 


will makes it inoperative, except by 


IT seems that some of the clergy of the Reformed Episcopal Church were 
not reformed enough for the extremists; and so they are having their dis- 
cussion as to the relative ritualism of the white surplice and the black 
gown. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WILL THERE BE A BRITISH REVOLUTION ? 


HE British Premier has, at last, declared openly his views 
with regard to the House of Lords. He is in favor of a 
Second Chamber, but would have that Chamber reformed in such 
a manner that both parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, 
shall have equal representation. If this cannot be done in the 
Lords, he would rather dispense with them altogether. Lord 
Rosebery, therefore, proposes a complete overthrow of the British 
Constitution. The question is one which is likely to agitate the 
United Kingdom more than any political issue since the days of 
Oliver Cromwell. The Conservatives, no doubt, are ready to de- 
fend the House of Lords even with armed force; the moderate 
Liberals declare that they would retain the Second Chamber asa 
check upon hasty legislation in the Commons, while the Radicals 
and kindred factions are eager to remove all obstacles in their 
road to power. Curiously enough, the Irish Home-Rulers are 
also divided upon this question. Mr. John Redmond, in an 
article in 7he Nineteenth Century, London, expresses his fears 
that the Home-Rule movement would be dead and buried long 
before the House of Lords’ veto was abolished, the population of 
Ireland would be further reduced, Irish representation still further 
cut down at Westminster, and the last state of Ireland would be 
worse than the first. 


Trish 


He cannot, therefore, understand why any 
Nationalist should embark on an 
campaign. 


anti-House of Lords 


“It is positively amusing,” writes Mr. Redmond, “to read the 
facile prophecies of early destruction hurled at the House of 
Lords. One would imagine that it was one of the easiest things 
in the world to pull down altogether, or fundamentally modify, 
an institution which is almost as old as the English monarchy 
itself. . As well propose to abolish the monarchy; and, in- 
deed, it is doubtful whether, on the whole, England would not 
prefer the House of Lords to the throne if it had to choose between 
the two. . Does any one really believe that, without another 
Revolution, the House of Lords could be abolished within the 
next fifty years? And does any one really believe in the possibility 
of another Revolution within the same period, directed against a 
fundamental part of a Constitution under which England has 
grown to be a first-class Power? One thing is certain, even to 
take away the veto of the Lords could not be effected without 
convulsing England from end toend, without such a popular agita- 
tion as the country has not witnessed since the days of the Corn 
Laws, and without repeated and successful appeals to the country.” 


Mr. Labouchere, the outspoken representative of extreme Rad- 
icalism, writes, in 77th, London: 


“Between Lord Rosebery’s views and those of the Radicals 
there is, as it seems to me, aclear and fundamental divergency. 
To proceed by resolutions in the present Parliament is reasonable, 
but Conservatives and Radicals (unless the latter are willing 
dupes) will insist upon the referendum to the constituencies being 
of a specific character. . What do we, Radicals, Democrats, 
or whatever you like to call us, really want? It is that the people 
should elect their representatives and that these representatives 
should be free to legislate, without let or hindrance, as their con- 
stituents may desire. . . . I want the people to be uncontrolled 
masters of their destinies. Lord Rosebery objects to the House 
of Lords because they area partisan barrier. He would substitute 
some other barrier. But a barrier to what? To Democracy. 
Never will I agree that any human being, whether nominated, 
whether the mere son of his father, whether elected by a restricted 
franchise, shall have any legislative functions beyond those of 
advising, a right shared by every one. . . . What can be more 
absurd than for us to establish an Upper Chamber, not based on 
popular franchise, to control the representatives of the nation 
elected by that franchise?” 


In the Colonies the question is not regarded with much pleasure, 
as it is feared that it will hamper Parliament to such an extent 
that the necessary business of the country cannot be carried on, 
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while the ultimate success of Lord Rosebery’s campaign is much 
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doubted even in colonies with a very Radical representation, 
Thus The Auckland News, Auckland, New Zealanc, remarks: 


“Tt was only to be expected that pronounced antagonism should 
be expressed toward the House of Lords, which, like our own 
Legislative Council, has declined to go as far as the Representa- 
tive body in concessions to labordemands. It will not be so easy 
to operate upon the House of Lords as upon our Legislative 
Council. The latter be virtually abolished, as a 
check on rash and hasty legislation of the House of Representa. 
tives; but the House of Lords has elements which it will require 
many years of effurts to get rid of.” 


may soon 


The Continental Press is very cautious in expressing itself on 
the subject. The prevalent opinion appears to be that the cool- 
headed Britons will not allow Lord Rosebery to persist in his 
career, but will support the Conservatives rather than enter upon 
a revolutionary struggle. That the people should really wish to 
change the Constitution is a thing which the Voce della Verita, 
Rome, will not believe. 


“er 


lhe outcry against the House of Lords comes only from mem- 
bers of the Liberal Government,” says the Pope’s paper. “ Per- 
haps at the opening of the new session one may see more clearly 
what the Liberal Party is really aiming at, but the contrary is 
also possible. The Rosebery Cabinet may cease to exist before 
the House of Lords.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, thinks that Lord Rosebery is 
doomed to fail because his views are too moderate. The paper 
says: 


“‘Lord Rosebery declares war against the Lords, but without 
the intention of destroyingthem. ‘Thisis not what those extreme 
Liberals want who see only one way of proceeding against the 
Upper Chamber. For the Radicals a Second Chamber, even 
the best, is not worth anything. ‘To reform the Upper Chamber is 
to give it more power and more authority. But at all events, 
the crisis is at hand and the agitation is now organized. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the country as a whole wants a revision 
of the British Constitution.” 


Woman and Christian Socialism.—There are no polemics over 
the ‘‘ New Woman” in Germany, but the sex is advancing its claims 
toa more liberal treatment all the same, and these claims are 
Rev. Dr. Stacker, the leade1 
of the Christian Socialists—whose aims are, broadly speaking, 


recognized by some eminent men. 


identical with those of the Populists in our own country—advises 
his party to make a more liberal use of women in politics, as the 
Socialists employ female agitators with great success. 
in the Evangelische Kirchen-Zettung, Berlin: 


He says 


“Tt is certain that, a quarter of a century hence, women will be 
allowed to take part in all public meetings where subjects of 
general interest are discussed. Why should we then raise a cry 
against them, especially as, judging from their modest and retir- 
ing character, the German woman will take only a small share? 
We should not forget that important questions have to be decided. 
If we Christians do not exert ourselves to solve the social prob- 
lem, it will be solved in an un-Christian or even anti-Christian 
manner. We men would hardly like to take the whole responsi- 
bility. There are so many stupid men allowed to have a say in 
public affairs that it is not easy to understand why brainy women 
should be excluded. Everything regarding their rights depends, 
of course, upon the women themselves. Want of tact on their 
part, want of deliberation and self-restraint would destroy their 
cause. Women are intrinsically of the same value as men, but 
they should not forget that they are of different make-up. If this 
is remembered, no objection can be offered to their appearance 
on public platforms, any more than to their appearance as sing- 
ers, actresses, or lecturers.” 


The reverend gentleman nevertheless is orthodox enough to 
object to women sharing the domain of the clergy : 


“Let her be silent in the congregations! Don’t let us make 
her a pulpit preacher, as in America. But in political meetings 
she ought to be allowed to have her say.” 
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WHITE SLAVES OF SICILY. 


Sicily, “the corn-chamber of Italy,” has ever been regarded as 
one of the spots upon which Nature has showered blessings with 
the most lavish hand. Itsclimate is mild, its soil fertile, and un- 
told wealth lies hidden in its mines, which, though they have 
been worked for thousands of years, still yield a rich profit to 
their owners. And yet the people of Sicily are among the most 
unhappy in the world—overburdened with taxes, ground down 
by a corrupt administration, and mercilessly exploited by the 
pernicious fadrone system, which allows numerous contractors, 
subcontractors, and middlemen to push themselves between the 
capitalist and the workman. Among the most unhappy of Sicily’s 
luckless inhabitants are the workers of the sulfur mines. E. 
Ximenes, in the Crzstoforo Colombo, an Italian paper published 
in New York, describes the lot of the unhappy carus7, the carriers 
in the Lercara mines. 


exclaims Mr. 
From tender boyhood 
these miners are compelled to slave for a mere pittance in an air 
laden with poisonous vapors. 


“Era megghiu ca avisst nascitutu porcu!” 
Ximenes—‘‘It is better to be born a pig! 


The excessive heat in the interior 
of the mine makes it almost impossible to wear clothing, and yet 
when the carrier emerges from these infernal pits he is chilled to 
the bone by the cold, wintry gales. In Summer, the Sun dries up 
his perspiration, but its rays are scarcely less suffocating than the 
heat of the mine. The foremen are very strict and do not hesitate 
to apply cuffs and kicks in order to encourage laggards. ‘The 





WORKERS OF THI 


SULFUR MINES. 


procession of these suffering and emaciated boys is heartbreak- 
ing. How injurious the work is, may be gathered from the fact 
that out of four thousand young miners who came up to be ex- 
amined for their physical fitness to serve in the army, not two 
hundred could pass muster. If the mine-owners would combine, 
they could do much of the work by machinery, but they are list- 
jess and cannot agree with each other. Every year such men as 
Villari, Mosso, Mario and Cologanni speak and write on this sub- 
ject, but the sulfur mines continue to consume these young lives. 
Will help ever come to them? 


Will they ever be released from 
their bondage? 


Truly, Era meg ghiu ca avisst nasctutu porcu!” 


Our illustration is from a photograph taken by Mr. Ximenes on 
the spot. 


SENOR ASCARADE, a Republican member of the Spanish Parliament, 
warmly advocated the independence of Cuba. This, however, raised quite 
a row among the Representatives, and Premier Sagasta was wildly cheered 
when he declared that Spain would give her last drop of blood to hold 
Havana. 


THE Belgian Parliament has witnessed scenes similar to those which dis- 
graced the German and Spanisn Houses. The Socialists refused to cheer 
the King, and answered with cries of ‘‘ Down with the capitalists! Long 
jive the people.” 
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PEN-SKETCHES OF PEKIN. 


ASTOR HEIMS, late Chaplain of the German Navy, is much 
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better known among his countrymen as a writer of charm- 
ing little sea-stories and descriptions of his impressions of for- 
eign lands than as a spiritual adviser of Jack Tar. In the U/mz- 
versum, Dresden, Pastor Heims describes the capital of China, 
which he visited while on foreign service. He thinks with horror 
of the journey to Pekin. The vehicle which conveyed him thither 
is described as “a dog-kennel of medium size, fixed to a pair of 
wheels and drawn by a scraggy mule.” It is too short to lie 
down in, too uncomfortable to sit in, and you can't even smoke 
in it, to forget your woes, “without the danger of ramming the 
cigar afoot deep down your throat.” The country along the road 
from Tien-Tsin to Pekin is extremely uninteresting, but you are 
repaid for your trouble by the aspect of Pekin itself. 
“Pekin certainly is a Giant City as regards dimensions,” 


says 
Dr. Heims. 


“The view which one has, from the Imperial Ob- 
servatory, is grand. On all sides a sea of houses, reaching far 
beyond the horizon, and plentifully interlarded with green, For 
Pekin is not, like the capital of Japan, without vegetation, al- 
though the traveler notices no trees in passing through the streets 
of Pekin; but each house has a well-ordered garden in the rear, 
and these tens of thousands of trees, although they are not 
planted very close together, give the city a very pleasing appear- 
ance. The Imperial parks and the gardens attached to the tem- 
ples add to this. 

“In the heart of the city is the Imperial Residence, a city in 

itself, surrounded by a high, thick, fortress-like wall and a deep 
ditch. The houses in this city are roofed with tiles of the im- 
perial yellow color; in its center is a hill about a hundred and 
fifty feet high, raised artificially of coal, to prevent the Imperial 
family from suSering for want of fuel in case of a siege—so says 
tradition. A graceful mansion crowns the summit of this hill, 
but it is uninhabited. The last Emperor of the Ming dynasty 
took his own life there when the Manchus entered the city. 
Not unlike a fair, but a very noiseless one, appears the district 
of Pekin which embraces the ten thousand examination cells. 
In these the candidates for the honors of athird degree are locked 
up until they have finished their task. They must provide them- 
selves with sufficient meat and drink beforehand. We thank our 
stars that we were born without the obligation to wear a pigtail, 
for ‘to make verse is a work fit for a horse.’ To the right 
and left of us are temples—that of the Earth, the Heavens, the 
Sun, and the Moon; tall and graceful pagodas with five, seven, 
nine, or eleven stories. 





“The greatest wonder of Pekin are the beautiful and gigantic 
astronomical instruments of the Imperial Observatory, which 
were raised here by the Jesuits under Father Adam Schall during 
the time of Louis XIV. of France. The most beautiful of these 
instruments is a celestial globe of bronze, with golden stars in 
four magnitudes. The Milky Way is designated by little rings of 
silver, and the whole is crowned by a gigantic, golden Sun. But 
all this is only empty show now. The dioptric chords are rotting 
away, the sights and visors are rusty—decay, as in everything 
in China. 

“Decay is the distinguishing mark of the Pekin of to-day. 
The city has broad, well-designed streets, which is very remark- 
able in this country of narrow lanes and alleys, but these streets 
are flanked on both,sides by small, unimportant houses. Moun- 
tains of refuse obstruct our way, in which the small, black, starv- 
ing pigs gruntingly root for subsistence. The sewers are 
insufficiently covered or left open altogether, whole districts of 
the city are depopulated, lifeless; the walls of the city are in a 
deplorable condition and look as if they had stood a bombard- 
ment—everything speaks of a former period of greatness and 
prosperity. The money which was formerly spent on tem- 
ples and palaces is now expended on Krupp guns and armored 
vessels, much against the will of the Government, however, and 
with rather doubtful effect, as events have shown. Yet, however 
little we may like the Chinaman, upon closer acquaintance we 
are imbued with a kind of respect for him, for his patience, his 
simple habits, his skill, energy, and docility; and also for the 
tremendous Government mechanism which, however faulty, rules 
over 200 millions of human beings according to the will of one 
man.” 
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INVENTION OF THE BICYCLE. 


MONUMENT has recently been erected at Bar-le-Duc to 

the two Michaux, father and son, who are credited with 
the invention of the modern bicycle. The Petit Lyonnazs, Lyon, 
tells the story of the invention as follows: 


“The Michaux had a small locksmith shop in Paris. One day 
a bizarre machine was given to them to repair,—a small saddle 
testing upon a snake-like frame and holding together two light 
wheels. The machine was put in motion by the ‘rider’ striking 
the ground with the tips of his toes. The queer thing was painted 
yellow, and called a draisine, from its inventor, the German 
forester K. V. Drais. A ‘ ride’ on this was very tiring, impos- 
sible uphill, and, above all, very ungraceful. But the young 
bloods in the time of the Second Empire managed very well with 
it, and got lots of fun out of the machine. Young Ernest Mi- 
chaux conceived the ‘dea of adding pedals to the front wheel, and 
became thus the inventor of the modern velocipede. His idea found 
little favor at first, more attention was given to the tricycle; as 
early as 1863 a Paris hatter named Brunnel visited his customers 
on a tricycle. ‘The International Exhibition of 1867, however, 
gave an impulse to bicycle riding, by drawing the attention of 
the public to several new improvements added by the Michaux. 
The Prince Imperial learned to ride, and the aristocracy, with the 
Prince of Sagan at their head, followed his example. ‘The latter 
had two high-wheeled machines built to order. One was of alu- 


minum bronze with wheels of rosewood; the other was built en- 


tirely of steel, beautifully engraved with hunting-scenes. The 
bicycle school of the Michaux was now always full. They could 
no longer fill all orders, and formed a company for the manufac- 
ture of their machines. They also built a ‘ velodrome,’ with an 
asphalted track, on which also a kindof hurdle race could be run. 
Here was a ditch, which had to be crossed on a narrow plank, 
and a kind of Irish bank. Lawsuits among the partners broke 
up the concern, the war of 1870 came, and people had other things 
to speak about. In the meantime the English and Americans 
improved the invention, and it was reintroduced into France 
from across the sea.” 


SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


\ HILE patriotism is still at a white heat, and the majority 

of the Japanese papers are dealing in an amount of “ flap- 
doodle” which calls forth much censure on the part of the papers 
published in European languages in the East, the more sober 
Japanese publications begin to count the cost of their country’s 
venture. They begin to fear that Japan has undertaken too great 
aresponsibility. The Yomzurz, Tokio, wishes the war was ended. 


“Some people,” says the Tokio journal, “speak of an immense 
indemnity to be taken from the Celestial Kingdom. Butis China 
in a condition to pay this indemnity? They cry for annexation 
of land. But is that a wise step to take, in view of the fact that 
Southern China has considerable contact with Western Powers, 
and that in Northern China the inhabitants are barbarous and 
untractable and could scarcely be brought under foreign rule? 
In truth, Japanese statesmen have a difficult task before them to 
bring their country out of such a war richer and greater. It is not 
extravagant to say that the course of events may lead to Japan's 
playing an important part upon the stage of the world; her rulers 
ought to muster courage sufficient for that.” 

The Niroku Shimpo, Tokio, urges the Parliament, especially 
the House of Representatives, not to let their senses of duty be 
dazzled by the glory which the Japanese forces have won in the 
Yellow Sea. A country’s status does not depend more upon mil- 
itary strength than upon intellectual merit. 

The Hochi Shimbun, Tokio, differs much from those pessimists 
who think that China will be troublesome to handle even if she 
does not come to terms after the fall of Pekin. The paper says: 


“The Chinese are the worst-governed people in the world, and 
consequently the easiest to bring under a foreign yoke. They 
have no strong national pride like that entertained by the French, 
the Germans, the English, or Japanese. Talleyrand’s saying, that 
‘Italy is a mere geographical name,’ may be applied with much 
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greater force to China. The Chinese, under the mild and ciyi]- 
ized rule of Japan, would soon learn that they fare better thus 
than under their old masters. ‘That would assuredly be the case 
in respect to material prosperity, and an improvement in this im- 
portant matter would satisfy them.” 


The Nzpfon, Tokio, as if answering the article by the just- 
quoted paper, advises the authorities not to neglect reforms in 
Korea, as these reforms were the main reason for the war, and 
their neglect might engender serious difficulties with Western 
countries. 


“To accomplish reforms in Korea at present,” the Nippon aa- 
mits, “is no easy task; the Korean statesmen are effeminate, and, 
what is worse, thoroughly jealous of each other, while at the same 
time not asmall portion of the Korean nation is inclined to regard 
China as a better protector than Japan. Under such circum- 
stances no reform in Korea is of more importance than the reform 
of the Koreans themselves. ‘To accomplish this, Korean soldiers 
should be used in land engagements with the Chinese. Not that 
they would be of any help to the Japanese; indeed, they might 
be worse than useless. But, by taking them with the Japanese 
army, they might be converted into something like men, and the 
alliance between Korea and Japan would not remain an idle 
declaration on paper.” 


COST OF LIVING IN RELATION TO SHIP- 
BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


HE launch of the new American liner SZ. Zowzs, the first 
high-class mail-boat from an American yard since 1857, 
when the Adrzatic was launched in New York, is a matter of 
great interest to shipowners and shipbuilders in Europe. In 
America likely to appear as a serious competitor? Oris the pres- 
ent development of the American Line induced by artificial 
means? Zhe Journal of Commerce, Liverpool, a widely circu- 
lated paper devoted to shipping interests, is inclined to think that 
the shipbuilding industry may become self-supporting in the 
United States. The paper says: 


“In the first place it may be taken as an axiom that the power 
of the United States Government to develop the shipbuilding 
industry is limited. The country is wealthy beyond most others, 
but no country can, by a system of bounties, however carefully 
and liberally devised, plant and extend an industry for which its 
inhabitants are wholly unsuited. Itmay stimulate and assist the 
earlier development of a trade, but it cannot create what would 
otherwise never be practicable. Thus we may say that, though 
the present development of the American Line may be rendered 
satisfactory to the stockholders by the bounty of four dollars a 
nautical mile, steamed at twenty knots to the Eastward, and 
though the line thus subsidized may inflict great losses upon 
British mail lines which have no such subsidy, we must look to 
the natural conditions under which shipbuilding and_ ship- 
running have to be carried on to form any conclusion as to the 
likelihood of any serious rivalry from the United States in the 
general carrying trade of the world. In doing this it becomes 
necessary to examine the comparative values of things which are 
essential to the shipbuilder on each side of the Atlantic. We 
know that his office charges are comparatively small. His ex- 
penditure is labor first, then coal and iron; and these two latter 
resolve themselves very largely again into labor and freight. 
The cost of labor is the great factor, then, in deciding whether 
ships can be built as cheaply on the other side as on this; and in 
the consideration of this question we may well look to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s recent paper on the cost of living in America, 
as compared with Great Britain, for the actual cost of living 
practically rules the cost of labor. The usual conclusion to which 
English visitors have come has been that living is much dearer 
in the States than with us. But, as Mr. Carnegie very pertinently 
points out, such impressions, built upon strangers’ experience, 
are apt to be illusive. The cost of carriage-hire in New York, 
especially from the steamer to the hotel, is always urged as an in- 
stance of the high charges in America. However, the inhabi- 
tants generally, and the workingmen certainly, don’t use car- 
riages, but trams, and our own experience, if we take a cab from 
the landing-stage to Lime Street in the ruck with arriving Amer- 
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ican passengers, tells us that the driver, under such circum- 
stances, in whichever hemisphere he may be, thinks that his 
services are worth something beyond the schedule-tariff. . 

The writer here continues for some space in the same strain, 
reminding his readers that the cost of wines at an expensive 
hotel does not, for instance, prove that the beer drank by work- 
men is also high-priced. He comes to the conclusion that, taken 
altogether, we may believe Mr. Carnegie’s statement, and that, 
therefore, the cost of labor need not necessarily be greater in the 
United States than in England. 


RELIGION IN THE LONDON SCHOOLS. 


N November 22 the greatest city in the world had to decide 
whether the religious teaching given to the 700,000 children 
enrolled in its Board Schools should be sectarian or non-sectarian. 
The question is of comparatively recent date. The Forster Edu- 
cation Act of 1870, by which the National School system was es- 
tablished, provided that portions of the Bible should be read and 
explained, but the teachers were prohibited from introducing any 
distinctive formula or catechism. During the last three years, 
however, some of the members of the School Board, under the 
leadership of Mr. Riley and Rev. Joseph R. Diggle, have de- 
manded ‘definite religious teaching ;” that is to say, of the creed 
set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles, or at least as much of it as 
is held in common by the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. The Diggleites had a majority, as they numbered thirtv- 
three as against twenty-two Progressives. The late election has 
reduced this majority very much, there being now only twenty- 
nine Clericals. Even this majority is due only to a cumulative 
system of voting, whereby each member, having as many votes 
as there are Board members allotted to his district, may plump 
them all for one candidate. It is not thought that the Clericals 
will attempt to carry out their proposed reforms, as public opin- 
ion is decidedly against them. Zhe Dazly News, London, says: 
“We cannot too often repeat that the cry of religion in danger 
has absolutely no substance at all. Even the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury repudiates it. He, and other orthodox dignitaries of the 
Established Church, such as the Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Rochester, and Archdeacon Farrar, have publicly testified to the 
excellence of the religious teaching in the Board Schools. They 
must, in their hearts, wish that it was as good in the schools of 
their own Church. We have not the smallest doubt that the vast 
majority of Londoners are satisfied with the Compromise of 1871, 
and desire to see it maintained.” 

The Speaker, London, is unkind enough to think that the con- 
troversy is welcome to many members of the Board because it 
diverts public attention from more vital questions. 

“A great many of the Diggleites,” says the paper, “are rate- 
payers first, then Churchmen, and friends of education last of all, 
or not at all. To these the question has come as a welcome di- 
version from the main business of the Board. The debates upon 
it help to excuse the disgraceful delays in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the Educational Department; they are a useful 
means of drawing opponents and then charging them with 
waste of time. Meanwhile the schools are overcrowded, under- 
staffed, and not built fast enough to keep pace with needs of the 
rising generation—nor, indeed, except on paper, are they ade- 
quate to the needs of this.” 

Justice, the organ of the London Socialists, holds similar views 

‘“‘Hitherto the Board has been largely compared of clerical ene- 
mies of the people and faddists, who have displayed far more 
energy in denominational crusades and in bolstering up so-called 
voluntary schools, than in ministering to the educational wants 
of the children. And to-day the contest is still largely betweeen 
the parson of the Established Church and the minister of the little 
Bethel. The children are being sacrificed to both.” 

The English Churchman says: 

“In the chief Liberal organs it is noteworthy that the most 
prominent feature in the School Board campaign is the sacerdo- 
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talist question, and 7he Dazly Chronicle in particular has quoted 
freely from Mr. Athelstan Riley's writings to show the strong 
Romish sympathies of that gentleman. Wetrust that the eyes of 
the public may, through these means, be opened to see the real 
drift of the so-called High Church movement, and that so they 
may be prepared to resist its progress in future.” 
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The Church Review accuses the Progressists of having recourse 
to personal abuse—a sure confession of the weakness of their 


cause. 


“They have even gone so far as to drag into daylight Mr. 

Athelstan Riley's private opinions on religious subjects,” says the 
paper, “his religious practices, and his domestic devotions. 
The tactics pursued are utterly un-English, and, if persevered 
in, would make it impossible for any man with the slightest feel- 
ing of self-respect to offer himself for any public office whatever. 
Mr. Riley is pledged to see that the children attending the Lon- 
don Board Schools are given (1) such religious teaching as their 
parents wish; (2) provided that it be the Christian religion as 
held by the vast majority of Englishmen, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters alike; (3) but not the tenets or formularies of any indi- 
vidual religious body. By the Christian religion he understands 
the faith and morality of the Gospel—the faith, that is, which all 
Christians hold as to the nature of God as revealed in the Bible, 
namely, that there is one God, that in this one God there are 
three Persons, and that the Second Person of the Godhead was 
made Man; and the morality flowing forth from this faith, 
namely, the moral precepts of the Ten Commandments, the Ser- 
mon of the Mount, and the Epistles of St. Paul and St. James.” 


Is the Chinaman Childlike and Bland?— The majority of 
European authorities indorse Bret Harte’s opinion that “for 
tricks that are vain, the Heathen Chinee is peculiar.” This is 
especially the case in Germany, but a writer in the Weser Zez- 
tung, Bremen, thinks that the Chinese are a much-maligned 
race, and that the Japanese have no business to interfere with 
them. The Chinese, he thinks, are a much more conscientious 


people 


“The Japanese are, undoubtedly, energetic enough, and to this 
energy are due their victories. Japan is go-ahead, means to keep 
on going ahead, and does not bother about the consequences. 
Thus it happens that Japan has obtained, within a comparatively 
short period, a good army and an excellent navy after the Euro- 
pean ‘pattern, while there is little of European culture in the 
country itself. The Japanese apes the European wherever he 
can, but at the same time he thinks himself above his white 
brother in the West, and believes that he is destined to rule the 
world. It is not at all unusual to meet a native dressed in 
a kimono, an old English stovepipe hat, and boots, but other- 
wise naked. Such a man is very proud of his appearance and 
thinks he is better than his fellow who, dressed in Japanese cos- 
tume, has been unable to get the hat and European boots. The 
arrogance of the Japanese men toward foreigners is almost 
boundless, especially since their late victories over the Chinese. 
It will not be long before they will exclude every foreigner, for 
they believe already that they have learned enough.” 

The writer complains that the Japanese merchant is not very 
trustworthy, and will cheat whenever a chance to do so offers. 


He then goes on to say: 


“The Chinaman, on the other hand, is true and honest, al- 
though business is done with him only verbally. It is very rare 
that a Chinaman does not keep his promises. It is a pleasure to 
associate with the Chinese, while the Japanese are very disagree- 
able on account of their want of principle. ‘The Chinaman, how- 
ever, is very conservative, and proud to preserve the ways of his 
forefathers. The question is very simply this: Is the Chinaman 
to be despised because he respects his ancestors, and would 
rather live in the manner indicated by them, than to follow the 
European in everything ?” 


A CREDIT of 65,000,000 francs has been granted by the French Senate for 
the French expedition to Madagascar. The Hovas, nevertheless, are pre 
paring to resist France, and the subjection of the island will cost many 
more millions, besides tens of thousands of men. 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL STUDY OF ARCHBISHOP 
CORRIGAN. 


UST what importance is to be attached to the claims of 
J phrenology is a matter Tue Literary Dicesr is not called 
on, luckily for us, to decide. The following study, however, is 
of a man whose personality is so little known to the public at 
large that we are safe in assuming that anything purporting to 
be a description of his personal traits will be found to interest 
many. The study appears in 7he Phrenological Journal, De- 
cember, and is made by Edgar C. Beall, M.D. He says: 

“A glance at the face of Archbishop Corrigan would suffice to 
indicate his Celtic lineage, and knowing this fact alone we should 
be prepared to infer a great many qualities, both mental and 
temperamental. That is to say, we should expect certain quali- 
ties to be present, and in the absence of observable signs, we 
should give to those qualities the benefit of all doubts. Such is 
our rule, which, however, is only arule, and must be practiced 
with caution and discretion. 

““What then are the elements of character which we associate 
with the Irish people? What are the salient peculiarities which 
may be said to constitute the Irish type? Without answering 
these questions in detail, which would swell the volume of our 
analysis to an undue extent, we may say that the Irish are distin- 
guished for femininity rather than masculinity; art rather than 
science; oratory rather than thought; adaptiveness rather than 
originality ; affection and diplomacy rather than aggressive force ; 
poetry, imagination and religious faith rather than interest in 
the practical, material, mechanical or commercial spheres of life. 
Accordingly, we find in the Irish physical organization a ten- 
dency to roundness or softness of outline with comparatively 
yielding tissues. These are marks of the feminine nature as 
opposed to the dominant squareness of the male type, and in the 
_ present subject may be found an interesting illustration of the 
rule. In this face and form there are no sharp angles. The 
shoulders slope; the cheeks are rounded; the lips are full, and 
the head is expanded so as to present a singular appearance of 
smoothness. These facts are in perfect harmony with the gen- 
eral leaning to religious life. In this head there is a remarkable 
predominance of brain forward and upward from the ear. The 
back head is very short, however, in which respect it is a marked 
exception to the Irish type. This signifies a lack of personal 
attachment or friendship and love of the opposite sex, with com- 
parative indifference to children and domestic ties. In still an- 
other important particular the Archbishop is exceptional, for his 
head rises in the rear of the crown to an extraordinary height at 
Firmness and Dignity. These two latter qualities are well- 
known characteristics of the English, and are found among the 
Irish only in rare cases. However, in consideration of the fem- 
ininity in this temperament, we infer that there would be a phase 
of manifestation of these two faculties quite different from the 
color they would exhibit in amore virile individual. Thus in this 
instance we should expect Firmness to be manifested in acts of 
opposition and perhaps contrariness ; and the self-esteem or Dig- 
nity, in a peculiar sensitiveness to all encroachments upon per- 
sonal rights. . 

“In every feature of the Archbishop’s face, especially in the 
eye, there is a suggestion of responsiveness to every form or 
phase of invasion upon his personal domain, whether great or 
small. Such a man receives impressions from the very atmos- 
phere in which he happens to be placed, although there may not 
be a tangible object in sight, an audible sound, or any other 
channel of communication open to the ordinary senses. His skin 
is ruddy and clear, and of that texture which shows a high degree 
of nervous susceptibility. 

“He also loves approval, and having an almost equal desire 
for independence, he will display ambition to be recognized for 
his authority and personal merit. He would hardly be vain of 
riches or notoriety. He craves appreciation for his superior 
moral and intellectual qualities. It will please him to be re- 
minded of his influence and the extent of his learning. He can- 
not be indifferent in the presence of a rival. Heis quick to make 
comparisons between his achievements and those of others, and 
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to resent the slightest usurpation of prerogatives that belong ex- 
clusively to him. He is very touchy, and though often hurt, he 
will not change his route to escape a storm of arrows. He must 
have his own way first, and after that is accomplished, a word of 
commendation fills him with delight. 

“The signs of conscientiousness are less pronounced than those 
of religious idealism. The governing motive in such a character 
is not so much a love of equity in the abstract as it is a desire for 
a moral paradise whose beauty he may enjoy without anxiety as 
to its construction or cost. With the eye of an artist, he views 
moral perfection as a picture to be painted without economy in 
the use of color. It is to be made with a view to the final effect. 
If some of the brushes wear out and have to be thrown away— 
no matter. If the tints in certain places have to be rubbed out 
and painted over again several times—very well. And then he 
is quite willing to wait for the paint to dry.” 


A FIERCE SNAKE-FIGHT. 
CORRESPONDENT of Zhe 7rzbune, New York, writing 


from Texas about the snakes of the South, gives the fol- 
lowing graphic account of a snake-fight as witnessed and related 
by a hunter in Florida: 


“T was resting near one of the lagoons in South Florida, one 
day about noon, after a morning spent inhunting. It wasaclear, 
beautiful day, and, after finishing a light luncheon, I had my at- 
tention attracted by a slight movement in the underbrush about 
ten feet back of me. I started a little upon seeing an enormous 
diamond-back rattlesnake stretched out in the sun. It had evi- 
dently been sleeping, and was just waking up from its slumbers. 
For this reason it had not announced its presence before by rat- 
tling. I wanted a good skin of a fine specimen, and picked up 
my gun to kill it; but, before I could shoot, the appearance of 
another snake, a large blacksnake this time, made me hesitate. 
The rattler suddenly raised its head and immediately began to 
coil andrattle. The blacksnake stopped in its journey and looked 
savagely at the rattler, as if measuring its strength. The two 
reptiles were angry, and their bead-like eyes seemed to emit 
sparks of fire. 

“For nearly a minute the two remained in this attitude, the 
rattler coiled ready to strike, and the blacksnake with head quiv- 
ering with suppressed emotion as it moved from side to side. 
Then the challenge seemed to be accepted, and the blacksnake 
suddenly darted in a curve toward the rattler, but the curve did 
not bring the long trailing body within reach of the deadly fangs. 
With rapid motions, the blacksnake began to move around the 
coiled rattler in various-sized circles, now narrowing them and 
now broadening them. The rattler twisted its body slightly to 
keep its eyes upon the enemy, striking now and then as the curves 
brought the black reptile close to it. But the blacksnake was too 
quick in its movements. Round and round it flew until its body 
seemed to lengthen out into one circle of black. It made me 
dizzy to watch the reptile, and the rattler’s head seemed to sway 
uneasily as if affected in the same way by the strange evolutions 
of its adversary. The strikes of the rattler became more fre- 
quent, desperate, and less accurate, and once or twice it nearly 
lost its balance after a vicious dive. 

“But the blacksnake never once changed its tactics. Swifter 
and swifter its lithe body seemed to move, until the rattler was 
unable to follow it with any degree of accuracy. 
without warning, there was achange. ‘The black circle suddenly 
curved sharply toward the center. The blacksnake had made a 
dive at its dizzy adversary, and when the two struggled together 
in a heap a moment later, I could see that the blacksnake had the 
rattler by the throat in such a way that the poisonous fangs were 
useless. In this position the two twisted and squirmed around 
on the ground until finally the lithe blacksnake had wrapped its 
body around the thick one of its adversary. Tighter and tighter 
the coils were drawn while the jaws seemed to be locked eternally 
into the throat of the rattler. For nearly ten minutes they rolled 
around in this way, and then the struggles grew weaker until the 
rattler stretched out as if dead. The conqueror, however, did 
not loosen its hold on the throat until the body was quiet except 
for the wriggling of the tip of the tail. Then it let go, and after 
circling around the dead body several times, it slunk away in the 
swamp.” 


Then suddenly, 
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WHAT RELATION IS MAN TO THE APE? 


:" is a widespread popular misconception of Darwinism that 
it teaches that man its descended from the ape. A writer 
(Thomas E. Mayne) inZ7ke Westminster Review punctures this 
misconception, and tells us that according to Darwin “man and 
Mr. 
Mayne is reviewing Professor Drummond's book on “The As- 


the ape are not even close relations of the one family.” 


cent of Man.” He gives the professor credit for great rhetorical 
skill in popularizing truths of evolution; says that many will not 
swallow an undisguised truth unless accompanied with a spoon- 
ful of jam, and “the jam in this instance is orthodoxy”; refers 
to his attempt to “reconcile the theory of the survival of the 
fittest, of ruthless extermination of the weaker forms, with a good 
and kindly purpose in Nature,” and expresses the wish that a 
‘“‘more imposing array of facts” might have accompanied the at- 


tempt. Mr. Mayne then proceeds as follows: 


“At one time the foolish jeers and taunts of the crowd were 
sufficient to deter even men of an independent cast of mind from 
giving an open assent to Darwinism. That men were directly 
descended from monkeys—for such was, and even yet with some 
is, the only conception of Darwinism—seemed to be the epitome 
of all human absurdity and folly. Man, the ‘reformed ape,’ 
was a figure so prodigiously funny that even grave and wise men, 
it was thought, might be excused if they were obliged to hold 
their sides in an uncontrollable paroxysm of cachinnation. The 
laughter has passed away, and as fact after fact comes to light 
which goes to strengthen the already almost overwhelmingly 
strong case for Evolution, the wiseacres begin to look grave, and 
with solemn shakings of the head make believe that they have 
never laughed. As a plain matter of fact, which Professor 
Drummond points out in language which our rough pen cannot 
imitate, Darwin never said anything of this kind. He rather 
took care not to be misunderstood on the point; but if the people 
will have their joke, it is vain, nay, even unwise, to try and 
hinder them. What Darwin did say was that the man and the 
ape arose from some common ancestor. Man may have passed 
through a somewhat ape-like stage in his career of progressive 
development; but the man and the ape are not even close rela- 
tions of the one family. They branched out untold ages back 
from a common stock or parentage, not simultaneously: possi- 
bly, the one long cycles of generations before the other: and 
each passed through vastly different circumstances, with dissim- 
ilar maturing and educating influences at work to bring them to 
their present stage of being. With our late comparatively large 
accretions of knowledge, this fallacious conception of Evolution 
may soon be expected to disappear, and the old joke to die out as 
something too outworn and stale for the age.” 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 


HE British House of Commons last year expressed a desire 

to be furnished with a return giving details of the marriage 

and divorce laws prevailing among the civilized nations of the 

world. Circulars asking for information were, therefore, sent 

out by Lord Rosebery, and the result has just been published. 

The Auckland News, Auckland, contains a summary of the re- 
ports, from which we take the following: 


“One of the questions especially asked was as to the age at 
which marriage may be contracted. It seems that in Austria the 
marriage of children under fourteen is not legitimate, but up to 
the age of twenty-four the consent of father or guardian has to 
be obtained. In Russia, the bridegroom may not be younger 
than eighteen, nor the bride younger than sixteen, and persons 
over eighty are prohibited from marrying at all, while no person 
is permitted to contract a fourth marriage. The farther North 
we go the later becomes the marriageable age, till in Sweden and 
Norway the law is that a man cannot marry until he is twenty- 
one and the woman until she is eighteen. In America, it is ex- 
tremely difficult even to outline the marriage laws, as there are 
forty-seven sovereign States, each claiming exclusive control 
over the matter of the marriage of its citizens. Hence it comes 
that in Montana and Washington twenty-one is the earliest mar- 
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rying age for man, and eighteen for woman, while in New Jersey 
and Connecticut the ages are respectively fourteen and twelve. 
All that a schoolboy in Washington has to do in order to weda 
schoolgirl friend is to induce her to lay aside the skipping-rope 
for a while and fly with him across the border to a more com- 
plaisant State 

“In the matter of charges and fees there is a delightful lack of 
unanimity among civilized nations. In Sweden and Norway, for 
example, time and place are quite optional, weddings in church 
being of exceptional occurrence, and you are not bound to give 
the officiating clergyman any fee whatever. In Switzerland, the 
only fee is one to cover expense of the publication of the marriage 
in a local newspaper, and registration, and you can be married 
at any hour you please. In Greece, a bishop’s license costs three 
drachmas (sixty cents), and the registration five drachmas (one 
dollar). In Belgium they make a little charge for a ‘marriage 
pamphlet’ presented to the parties, and for stamps, but even 
these are dispensed with if the parties make a declaration of 
poverty. 

“On the subject of the grounds of divorce, very great diver- 
gences occur between the different nations. In France, to call a 
wife canaz//e before her children justifies a decree of divorce, as 
also does a wife’s ‘refusal to obey her husband when it is a ques- 
tion of a theatrical engagement.’ A wife can also get a divorce 
if the husband ill-treats his mother-in-law. In spite of the 
proverb about the advantages of a little aversion at the beginning 
of matrimonial life, it is the law in Germany that ‘insuperable 
aversion may become a ground for divorce, if both parties con- 
sent and there are no children.’ Roumania distinguishes herself 
by an enactment that a divorce can be procured if the tribunals 
are satisfied that ‘existence incommon isimpossible.’ In Massa- 
chusetts and Mississippi ‘the habitual use of opium or like drug’ 
is held a sufficient excuse for untying the marriage-knot; and in 
some States, as West Virginia, marriage will be annulled if one 
party is a negro and the other a white person. As to the cost of 
divorce, the cheapest and simplest kind in the States costs $100, 
in Germany it varies from $12 to $250. In Russia, Consistorial 
Courts pronounce in divorce cases, and the expense is very great. 
There are other curi- 
Thus, in Portugal, ‘it is 
the duty of a married woman to follow her husband everywhere 
except to a foreign country.’ A Portuguese married woman also 
‘may not publish her literary works without her husband's con- 
sent.’ Parties divorced may not re-marry in Roumania. In 
Italy, there is no divorce at all, marriage being annulled only by 
the death of one of the parties. In America, the only State that 
has a similar law is South Carolina.” 


Saxony’s modest figure is from $12 to $25. 
ous regulations in different countries. 


“They Will Run After the Men.’”’—“* Women cannot leave the 
men alone,” says a writer in A// the Year Round. “That war- 
cry of theirs, ‘Whatever a man can do a woman can,’ is pregnant 
with meaning of which they themselves appear to be unconscious. 
Whatever a man does they do—chiefly because a man is doing 
it. Ifamandid not do it, they would not do it either. 
crowd the risky entertainments because the men are there. 


They 
They 
read and write the suggestive books because their first and fore- 
most theme is invariably the relations of the sexes. They play 

I would 
venture on something of the nature of a prophetic utterance. It 
is this. 


masculine games merely because they are masculine. 


If every man were to leave off playing golf to-morrow, 
there would not be a female golf-player left in England in a 
month. Heaven knows that there are a good many of them just 
now! Where the men lead the women follow. The ‘dear crea- 
tures,’ as the old-time ‘bucks’ used to have it, always did run 
after the men; it seems that just now they are running after them 
a little harder than ever they did. That, from the social point of 
view, is the Alpha and Omega of the cry of the ‘independent’ 
women; that is not seldom the meaning of ‘women’s rights.’ It 
is the right of a woman not to be far away from a man.” 


THE persistent agitation of those who are in favor of crematicn has re- 
sulted in the appointment of a Committee in the Prussian Ministry of War, 
to consider the advisability of the introduction of portable crematories as an 
adjunct tothe Sanitary Corps of the army. If the Committee reports in 
favor of cremation, as a preventive against epidemics resulting from the 
hasty burial of the slain, prizes will be offered for the best model of a port- 
able crematory. 
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THE GLORY OF TREES. 


EITHER the height of a tall spire, the attitude of a cloud- 

capped mountain, nor any wonderful individual elevation 

so impresses one with amazement as does a gigantic tree. A 

writer in Zhe Spectator has some interesting reflections concern- 
ing the giants of the forest, from which we quote : 


“*Tf in truth ye anoint me King over you, then come and put 
your trust in my shadow,’ said the bramble. ‘If not, let fire 
come out of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon.’ 
The shadow of the great tree was its first appeal to the peoples 
of the East. The banyan, under which fifty generations have 
sheltered from the Sun, is first an embodiment of benevolence, 
later, perhaps, a symbol of endurance. 

“The grandeur of a tree does, in a great measure, depend upon 
its size. The national pride of America in its giant trees is well 
founded. In the Sierra Nevada, there are three groves of the 
‘mammoth tree,’ which, like the beeches of the New Forest, will 
forever be protected as a national inheritance. At the head- 
waters of the San Antonio River, the number still standing is 
about two hundred, of which ninety-two are of the largest size. 
Six hundred more of these giants stand at a distance of fifty 
miles, on the slopes of the mountains. At a short distance be- 
yond there are five hundred more, and it is said that a fourth 
grove has been discovered, which is to be included among the 
national parks. The average dimensions of these trees are 300 
feet in height and 30 feet in diameter near the ground; but some 
specimens are 4oo feet high,—a few feet lower than the cross of 
St. Paul’s. If the giants of our own woods appeal to us as an 
embodiment of magnificence, what must be the impression 
created by this hall of columns, in which each equals in height 
the spire of a cathedral, and has stood through ages of whose 
duration the years of the oak are an inconsiderable fraction? 
These Californian giants lack one element of impressiveness. 
They have no associations other than those which their size con- 
jures up. Human fancy has never played with their mighty 
forms; so far as is known, no human eyes have watched the ages 
of their growth. They have no place in the story of nations, they 
have built no temples, furnished no navies. They have no place 
in story. They were found alone in the wilderness, as the 
Siberian fur-hunter found the ice-cased mammoth, in a world of 
theirown. To the mind of the educated West, the groves of the 
cedars of Lebanon would appeal more strongly than the groves 
of the Sierra Nevada; the bulk of the one could not outweigh the 
associations of the other. But to the primitive notions of Eastern 
peoples, the giant tree makes a direct appeal, not only for re- 
spect, but for worship. Whatever departs from the ordinary 
course of nature strikes them as the immediate work of God, and 
one which necessarily preserves something of the divine. Such, 
for example, is the holy pine of Japan, with its double stem, 
pictures of which are presented to every bride and bridegroom 
on the marriage-day ; and this claim to worship is shared poten- 
tially in the East by every great tree that overtops its fellows. "— 
The Spectator. 


Railway Line between America and Europe.—‘‘The con- 
struction of a railway between America and Europe is an idea 
that has been recently broached. It was suggested by the fact 
that the Russian Government has undertaken the building of the 
great Siberian railway and has pushed it so energetically that the 
whole line will probably be completed by rgor instead of by 1g04 
as was at first announced. The line, which crosses Siberia, and 
so the entire northern half of Asia, and traverses the Ural range 
at its southern extremity, leads from Vladivostock, the Russian 
naval station on the Pacific, to Moscow and St. Petersburg, and 
soon to Germany. This fact has set the inventive American to 
thinking that with the help of the Trans-Siberian Railway a direct 
all-rail line from Europe to America may be constructed. To 
this end a new road must be built from Chicago to Alaska, form- 
ing the continuation of existing lines from New York to Chicago. 
There would then be railway communication from New York to 
Alaska and from Vladivostock to St. Petersburg, and there would 
remain only the stretch from Alaska to Vladivostock, including 
the waters of Bering Strait, which has in the narrowest place a 
breadth of 72 to 80 kilometers. This place would be chosen for 
the crossing of the projected road. As Bering Strait is blocked 
with ice during the long winter, crossing by means of ferry would 


be interrupted, so that the strait must be bridged, or, what is 
more probable, a tunnel must be made under it. One could then 
travel by railway between New York and St. Petersburg, or any 
other European capital, by through ticket and without change of 
cars, avoiding the ocean voyage that is such a bugbear to many 
travelers. These are the plans—their realization is hardly visible 
as yet.”—Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, Dee. 1. : 


Extraordinary Mortality in Chili.—‘‘Chili, whose soft and 
temperate climate is reputed one of the most healthful in the 
world, is in a fair way to become the most unhealthy country on 
the globe. 

“The present mortality in Chili, as appears from official statis- 
tics, is 56deaths to the thousand inhabitants, an enormous figure, 
not even attained at Calcutta (50 to the 1,000), a city noted for 
its insanitary condition. 

“But of all localities in Chili, it is the city of Santiago where 
the mortality now attains proportions hitherto unheard of. Since 
two years ago, the proportion of deaths has risen to nearly ro per 
cent. of the population, and 7 per cent. of this tenth has been due 
to diphtheria, at least during the last six months. 

“To prove what we say, we give the reports of the general mortal- 
ity at Santiago during the years 1892-93 and during the past months 
of the current year, as well as the mortality due to diphtheria 

“1892. General mortality, 17,478; by diphtheria, 72, or 0. 49 per 
cent. 

“1893. First half: General mortality, 8,363; by diphtheria, 82, 
or 0.99 per cent. Second half: General mortality, 7,439; by 
diphtheria, 202, or 3 per cent. : 

“1894. First half: General mortality, 6,272; by diphtheria, 488, 
or 7.5 percent. ‘The statement of these figures gives an idea of 
the extension of diphtheria, during the eighteen months past; it 
suffices to indicate that the mortality from this cause alone has 
increased fourteen-fold. Serum-therapy evidently has a field 
here.”"—Cosmos, Paris, Nov. so. 


Bread Made of Wood.—“‘The Aontinentale Holtz-Zeitung, a 
German periodical devoted to wood-industries, announces that the 
fabrication of food products consisting partly of wood is now an 
accomplished fact. At Berlin a factory has been built, which is 
turning out about 200 quintals of ‘wooden bread’ a day. The 
mode of preparation consists in fermenting sawdust and subject- 
ing it to divers chemical manipulations, after which it is mixed 
with one-third farina and prepared like ordinary bread. The 
product at present serves only as feed for horses, and it appears 
that the Berlin Tramway Company, which is the most important 
customer of the factory, declares itself enchanted with the effects 
of this nourishment. The manufacturers declare that ‘ wooden 
bread’ constitutes also an excellent aliment for man, whose 
stomach, it seems, digests it at least as well as ordinary bread. 
One must have, of course, a German stomach.”—Cosmos, Parzs. 


Tigers in the Arctic Regions.—‘‘One of the most surprising 
facts that have been brought out by the Russian scientific expe- 
dition to Northern Siberia in 1885-86, the results of which are now 
being published, is that the tiger in comparatively recent (al- 
though probably prehistoric) times, ranged far within the Arctic 
regions, leaving its bones firmly imbedded in the deposits of the 
Yana River and of the Liakehov or New Siberian Islands (in 73 
North latitude). The condition in which the remains were found 
point to the occupancy of the region during a cold period 
(post-glacial), when seemingly the climatic relations could not 
have been very different from what they are at the present time. —” 
Around the World. 


Tablets of Wine.—According to /udustries and Tron, Lon- 
don, November 16, trials are being made in France with a view 
to concentrate wine in tablets for transport. The ripe grapes 
are pressed as in the manufacture of white wine. By means of a 
pump the juice is transferred into apparatus where it is evap- 
orated zz vacuo, the boiling-point is between 30 and 45° C. The 
vapor is drawn off by a pump and condensed. As soon as the 
mass has the consistency of a syrup it is mixed with the pulp. 
Thus a sort of marmalade is produced containing 80 per cent. of 
grape-sugar. In order to make wine this is dissolved in water to 
a strength of 8 to 9°, and then flavored. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. | currency question met with much opposition and | Problem 38. 


| fell flat. Payments for the $50,000,000 5 per cent es ee - : 
ls : . The following “ beauty was one ofr the com- 
bonds have been completed, and the money mar- a ; tl M c c 
| . yeting proble ) B ssota state nes 
The Banks. ket, in consequence of the large supply of idle - ng problems of the innesota ate ess 

. = Association 
Tv Ta . vive } reekly ctat capital and the absence of any increase in the 
. re f Commer ives th ek] tate- t Maal 
The Jou ral of Cx é € Rive e weekly State id ‘ 1 Black—Seven Pieces 
ok 


ment of the Associated Banks as showing a decrease | 4¢mand, has relapsed into its condition of 





























of $19,318,150 in the surplus of reserve above legal | STeat ease and low rates. K on Q 4;BonQ Kt 8; KtonQR8; PsonK B 
requirements, which now stands at $ ( Ihe The foreign exchanges advanced steadily from | K Kt 2 and 4, and KB 
cash losses of $17,357,¢ in specie and $5,406,9o day today until rates reached a point at which = 
° 1 1 } } oo) . > xT rt 1 t dary ‘The reek ZA y 
egal tenders make t total cash loss 1 the ! ! po! 1 ar} n Z y ; 
in leg tenders make tl ta 1 nt gold could be exportec o Paris [he week Z , 7 , 
two statements issued the bond payments | ©/05€ 1 with an : itfl w ol wed 59,000 an 1 large Z Whi 7; YU 
$20,705,200 The other items of the statement | Shipments are looked for inthe immediate future, Y 
correspond closely to expectations of bankers. | 45 the supply of bills of all kinds is light, and Ge y é | 
in . a ine the > ining } , ( he vez } ‘oo rill) | YI 14 fA 
Loans expanded $8,273,400, and deposits decreased | (UriIng the remaining days f the year there will | by - VL, 
$12,785,400. Circulation increased $21,100. be considerable demand to remit on account of 
The call loan market has drifted back again into | interest on American securities and also in settle Yu y ; Yu 
the condition of ease prior tothe Government bond | Ment of credits. On the Stock Exchange the 
issue. Rates close at 1 a 1% per cent., with the | Chief event has been a wild speculation in Sugar, ; Uy 4 ; 
. 2+ . Z “Ry Vy BY 
larger business and nearly all renewals at the | With violent changes based on President Have- ieiin Keeaid rs i 
lower figure. The demand for short time loans | Meyer’s doleful views of the refining industry, , / Z E 
- : ; se . . Bao ares atin sormtae Aiert de sfhte 4 Z J “yy y : J 
has fallen off, and offerings are liberal; rates are | the declaration of the regular dividends, with a} ]| Wé«s Wit Ws = Ws 
1% a 2 per cent. for thirty to sixty days, 2% per | Statement that payment of the same was to be Y ~ | 
cent. for ninety days to four months, and 2a 3! made out of earnings prior to September 1, and Z Y Yj 2) 
per cent. for five to nine months. The market for indications from Washington that the Senate i saciid yy 
commercial paper is without change. Offerings of | Would not alter the sugar schedule at present.— . « e pet /y 
. m . . ian ™ WY , ~~) Ss ZY Y, YU 
first-class are small, though all the paper that is Mail and Express. Yé a Yj WA | 
. , ' wa ‘ 
made does not find its way upon the general mar- S Yy | 
ket. Some paper is offering from interior Western Y Y 
1 Mh 
merchants, but this is limited because of the com- Me < 














CHESS. 


petition of Chicago and St. Louis banks. “he quo- White—Seven Pieces. 
‘ K on Q Kt 7; Bs on K 7 and QB 2; Rs on K 2and 
Showalter Beats Albin. K Kt 4; Kt on K Kt 3; P on Q; 


tations are 24 a 3 per cent. for sixty to ninety-day 
indorsed bills receivable, 3 a 3% per cent. for four- 


months’ commission house and prime four-months’ tp 
single names, 3% a 4 per cent. for prime six-months’ The following is the score of the fifteenth game White mates in two moves. 
and 445 a7 per cent. for good four to six-months’ | in the match between these two distinguished ex- | 
single names, for which, however, there is not a ponents of chess: Solution of Problem 36. 


large inquiry 




















mm , . 1 FIFTEENTH GAME RUY LOPEZ. é ? ,, ~R 
The United States Assistant Treasurer was AE BUE LOPES White : Black 
debtor at the Clearing House in the sum of ALBIN. SHOWALTER ALBIN. SHOWALTER, 1 Kt—Kt 6 dis. ch K—2's : 
ein aoe White. Black. White. Black 2 B—Q4 K—K 3 
9217579 5 ‘“ : ba 1 P—K4 P—K 4 35 B—Q3ch K—Kt > O—O 7 mate 
The New York Clearing Honse reported as fol-| 2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B 3 36 QxQ Rx O er ee 
lows: Exchanges, $94,614,705 ; balances, $6,490,221. 3 B—Kt 5 Kt—B 3 37 Rx BP R—K 2 T sees K—K 3 

The following 3 ahinis . the averaves 4 Castles B—K 2 33RxR KtxR > O—O 7 mate 

; 1¢ oe V ; liz iS a wage 5 ison of the averages s Kt—B 3 P Q3 20 R Q P—_-KR 4 o‘¢ < / . 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 6 P—Q 4 PxP 40 B—R 5 Kt—B 4 Epa oak K—K B sq 

7Bxktch PxB 41 K—Re K—B 2 ry 
. > > ~ ia 2 O—O 7 ame 
Dec. tr. Decrease. | 8 KtxP B—O 2 42 R--K B 2 R—K O K - K—Kt oq 
SS ere $499,460,100 *$8,273,400 » P—B ; (a) Castles 43 P-QKt4(k) P—B 5 3M t7 mate 
BONO Sccdaeccen 76,527,600 17,357,000 | 10 K Kt- Ke Kt—K 44 B—B 7 K—K 2 . a 
Legal tenders .. 120,652,100 54406,g00 | 1 P-KKt4(b) R—Kt 45P—Kts K—Q2 oe : 1 
Deposits.. . 579,835,600 13,785,400 | 12 Q—Q 3 P—Kt 3 40 B R 5 R—K 4 2 B—Kt 7 K—Q sq 
Circulation..... 11,164,000 *21,100 | 13 Kt—Kt3 Kt—Kt 2 47 R—Ba2 Kt—K 6 3; Q—Q 7 mate. 
anon 14 K—R B—B 3 48 R—B 3 R—K s 
* + Tne rease. zsR—Q Kt Kt—K 3 49 P—R 4 Ktx P Solved by E. M.B., Brooklyn, and the Rev. E. C. 
. iw > <oR " 7 - J 
: ~ S 3 P 4 4 oe R> > . 7 ch Haskell, Gamsin, lowa. 
° 17 3 , J 5 (c) 51 
Business Generally. '3B—-R6 R—K S2 R—B j ch Kt_-K’2 , 
| OKt_K2O_R << way 7 a We have not received correct solution of Prob- 
r ° ° 19 .. N }53 4 NX . = ' 
The general trade of the country during the | 4.4, O_O 2 } Ka (d) \s4 B—B 3 co > lem 35° Do you all give it up? 

Bio e | 20 Se kK a , 3 h K_O _ Correct solution of Problem 33 has been received 
week, as reflected in bank clearings, has shown a | 2 z. . 3 >. on 55 2 > Och R_R 4 | from E. M. B., Brooklyn, and M. W. H., Universit; 
marked increase over that of the previous one, | 2? 5 kK Kt K_R , 59 i: My R Kt é of Virginia. The latter expert writes that he has 
when the Thanksgiving holiday checked business; 24 Kt—B 3(e) Q—B 3 <8 B—O 2 Kt—B 4 ch ~~ seen a problem with so many hidden snares 

, carra s . — = . e > a , » > > ‘ , - 
but, as compared with the corresponding week of | 25 Kt Ke 5 (f) Q 4, = 59 > -y 5 5 “ s, h | A correspondent desires information concern- 
1 t 2 > 8) > > + 4 rs 
last year, the gain was only about 5 per cent. p S ne 4 : a gy | ) ing chess-notation. K, King; Q, Queen; B, Bishop; 
27 > , > rf » » (*¢ . Pp p. , 
Preparations for the holidays constituted the 2 R rr B 5 62 K > 1 ~ » Knight; R, Rook or astle; P, I awn 

: — 71 26 p “ - I sy ry he 4 > , 5 ei count the White from White side of 
chief feature in mercantile circles, and the move- | 29 x > ny Kip 93 K x R atx board, and the Black from Black side. For in- 
ment of dry goods in the metropolis was confined | 3? py P ( tt B 4 —- KxP> Kt Be stance: 

; ; 31 R g } 5 > 3 sans Kni ri , 
largely to supplying immediate wants. Susiness | yo Q—B 3 ch Q—Q 5 66 Resigns Kt—K B 4 means se at to King a ath. 
was mainly through mail orders, although the | 33 B—Q 2(h) R—K 2 h. rom. 3 h. 5 m. Oh Wes Game 

4 O 


number of buyers from outside of town showed | 34 Q—B 3 —Ks@ ! 4 BENEDICT’ S TIME 
some increase. | Notes by Albin. 


In financial circles the recommendations of | om . , . 
nei " : “ | (a) First played by Whitein the Vienna tourna- 
President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle on the " 


Sanne enone e eer? [ment in 191. ‘This move prevents P—O Diamonds and Watches 


(b) Prevents P—K B 4. and gives the Kt some 


A lamp with wrong chim- | freedom to play, via Kt 3 toBs5orR 5s. A SPECIALTY. 


(c) Done with the intention of playing Q—R s. No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
. - 4 d) Avery good move. It threatens P—K Kt 4, 
ney stinks if it does not } (da) . = ry : - \ 7 : ite ba, 4 IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
and prevents Kt—Bs5, as the Pawn onKR 2re- 





‘ fovelgeeen er Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
smoke. Get the ‘‘ Index to (e) White is forced to this move in order to | Jewelry and Silverware. 


reake slack’s intended P—K B 4. tf 
Chimneys.” ms Hag sD coy ae Pawns aval be prevented | TH E BE N E DICT 7 


Only perfect cuff, 






any more 





> 2 a > 
VU rite to Geo A Macbeth (zg) R—B 4 ought to have been played here, and . om ve and collar But- 
| if Q—R 4 or R 6 ch, R—R 2 with a good game. < piece. Goes in like a 
: . » m4 (h) Superfluous. 33 OxO, PxQ (better than 7 wedge and flies 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. Re: 1S ae ee. ere < around across the 
> Ktx Q); 34 B—Kt 5 would have given drawing . buttonhole. 
> 1 chances Strong, durable om _ be adjusted with perfect 
y > 
I earl glass, pearl top, tough (i) Under the circumstances best. If Q—R8ch,| ©@8¢., No wear or tea 


Pi pr 2 This patent back om ‘be p y sleeve t yn. 
R—Kt follows (not K—R 2, which would be bad, E : put on any slee patton 


glass. as on B—B 3 ch Black would win a Rook with BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


cam : Kt—Q 5), winning the Queen for two Rooks. KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
(k) This move, played in the sixth hour, shows BENEDICT BUILDING, 
There is only one Capacity unlimited, clearly the fatigued state of White, a result of the 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
tendon EXTENSION BOOKCAS Prices. $4.50 to $30; ia F eee : oe NEW YORK 
you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO. Girard, Pa, | SeuSeless condition of having eight hours to play — . 





at one sitting. ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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Murder Acquittal Not Final. 


The text of the Connecticut Supreme Court’s 
opinion ordering a retrial of Dr. J. E. Lee after 
acquittal, by a jury, for murder, was given out 
December 6, and is the first recorded instance of 
the kind in that State. The main argument of the 
decision is the point that the old English common 
law was so cruel that judges then wisely held that 
an accused after jury acquittal could not be put 
in jeopardy a second time for the same offense ; 
but now that the old law has been relaxed a 
criminal ought not to benefit by the former prac- 
tice and justice be thwarted by errors of judicial 


ruling. The court of five judges was unanimous 
in the opinion, which was written by Judge 
Hamersley of Hartford. 


Husband and Wife. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Indiana 
(Barley v. State, 33 N. E. Rep., 35) marks the 
progress of the law in bringing under its domain 
the personal relations of the family. It was there 
held that the effect of the Married Women’s Acts 
is to sever the unity of person and possession 
heretofore existing between husband and wife; 
and that one spouse may therefore be held liable 
for larceny of the goods of the other; and that 
for this purpose it is not necessary to show that 
they were living separate and apart, and that the 


accused did not have the possession or right to 
possession of the property taken from the other 
spouse.— University Law Review, November. 


Dogs are Property in New York. 


In the opinion of the Supreme Court of New 
York, a city ordinance which provides that if a 
dog attacks a person, a police justice may, on 
complaint made, order the owner to kill the dog 
immediately, and impose a fine for failure to 
obey the order, but which does not require that 
notice and opportunity to be heard be given the 
owner, is void, as depriving of property without 
due process of law, since dogs are property in 
New York. Peo. v. Tighe, 30 N. Y. Suppl., 368.— 
American Law Register and Review, November. 


Injury to Passengers. 


Where a passenger on a train, who has been 
carried beyond his place of destination by reason 
of his being asleep, unknown to the carrier, when 
notice of the place was given, and the train 
stopped, is injured by his jumping from the train 
while it is in motion, being advised by a brake- 
man that it was not dangerous to do so, the 


carrier is not liable, as the giving of such advice 
is not a duty delegated to brakemen. Missouri, 
K. & T. Railway Co. v. Perry (Tex.), 27 S.W. Rep., 
496.--Albany Law Journal, November 24. 


Authority of One Partner to Bind the Firm. 


Within the range of the firm business one part- 
ner may act for all, as to persons having no notice 
of any limitations on the implied authority. Be- 
yond the scope of the partnership, one partner may 
bind the others where the latter would be bound 
under the general law of principal and agent. 

Applying this sound law, the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, in the case of Midland Nat. Bank v. 
Schoen (27S. W. Rep., 547), held that where one 
partner invested the other with a general author- 
ity touse the firm name upon notes for his in- 
dividual purposes, a third person, who advanced 
money for such notes on the faith of that author- 
ity, could hold the first partner liable thereon. 
Not only this, but on the facts stated, it is not 
essential to a recovery on such notes to show that 
the signing partner was authorized to use the 
firm name on the particular notes sued upon. If 
they were given pursuant to a general authority, 
unrevoked, the liability would be the same. It 


may well be added that the course of business 
between members of a firm may tend to show the 
authority of one partner to act for and charge the 
partnership.—American Lawyer, November. 





Impaired Digestion. 

The patient is required to diet. In building 
up and maintaining good health, milk is recog- 
nized as a valuable factor, but it is important 
that it be absolutely pure and sterilized. Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Current Events. | 





Monday, December 3. 

Both Houses of Congress meet in regular ses- 
sion ; the President’s Message is read. ... The 
Lexow Committee resumes its investigation of | 
the New York Police Department. . . . Senator 
Butler attacks the legality of the new South 
Carolina Legislature in the State Supreme Court. 

The Baltimore starts from Nagasaki to send 
marines for the protection of Minister Denby at 
Pekin. ... The Italian Parliament meets... . 
Emperor William opens the bridge over the 
North Sea and Baltic canal at Levensan. 


Tuesday, December 4. 

Both houses of Congress are in session ; only 
routine business is transacted. ... Secretary 
Carlisle’s report, containing a detailed statement 
of his financial plan, is published. ... John G. 
Evans is inaugurated Governor of South Caro- 
lina. Municipal elections are held in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. ...Ex-Governor Leon 
Abbett, of New Jersey, dies. 

Japan informs China that no peace proposals 
will be received except through a regularly ac- 
credited Ambassador. . . . General Barrios, en- 
voy of the Nicaraguan Government, is negotia- 
ting in London for the settlement of the Bluefields 
controversy. ... The Foreign Office of Great 
Britain is convinced of the truth of the reports 
about the Armenian massacre. 


Wednesday, December 5. 

Both Houses in session; the Senate discusses 
a closure resolution and refers a resolution call- 
ing for information as to the surrender of the 
two Japanese by the American Consul ; the House 
passes the Printing Bill. ... The Sugar Trust 
declares dividends at the usual rate. ... The 
Alabama Legislature passes a bill dealing with 
such cases as that of Captain Kolb. 

There is a rumor of an armistice in the East, 
but it is generally discredited; the Baltimore 
reaches Che-Foo. ... Emperor William reads 
the speech from the throne at the opening of the 
Reichstag. 


Thursday, December 6. 


Turpie speaks in favor of popular election of 
Senators ; in the House the Bilt to permit rail- 
road pooling is debated. 

Ministers Dun and Denby are reported to have 
cleared the way for peace negotiations between 
Japan and China... . An exciting scene occurs 











ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECTS. 


buy, as any picture or object can be shown. 


altogether. 


of price, 





W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Bldg., 1 


| 
Both Houses of Congress in session; Senator | 
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in the Reichstag, caused bythe refusal of the 

Socialists to cheer for the Emperor. . The So. 

cialist Deputies of the Belgian Chamber refuse 

to cheer for the King, and an uproar results, 
Friday, December 7. 

The Senate not in session; in the House the 
Bill to permit railroad pooling is debated. . 
The Banking Committee of the House decides to 
give bearings on the currency question. .. . The 
Chinese treaty is ratified in Washington 

The United States decides to send a delegate 
with the Armenian Inquiry Commission. 
France begins hostilities in Madagascar. 

Saturday, December 8. 

The Senate not in session ; the House debates 
the railroad pooling bill and the bill to provide a 
retired list for the revenue cutter service : 
The Convention of the National Municipal League 
opens in Minneapolis. ... The new Chinese 
Treaty is proclaimed by the President. 

The German Anti-Socialist bill is very drasti: 
in its provisions. .. . The English Conservatives 
carry another by-election, and reduce the Libera] 
majority in Parliament to 14. 

Sunday, December a. 

California Republicans decide the election of 
Budd as Governor on the ground of extensive 
frauds in San Francisco. ... The Texas train 
robbers, who held up the train at Mary’s Creek, 
are arrested. 

The British and other embassies in Constanti- 
nople negotiate with the Porte to institute an in- 
dependent inquiry into the Armenian atrocities. 


rE nes “4 RARE PRIZE.’* 


A Study of Asiatic Life and Thought, of 
special value to students of missionary enter- 
prise. By the late Epw. Payson THwIna, D.D., 


M.D., Ph.D. 8vo, 119 pages. Paper, 35 cents: 
boards, 50 cents; half cloth, with blank pages 


for notes, $1.00. ‘* The spirit 
is excellent; its relation to 
the missionary problem is 
healthy. While written 


throughout on the basis of 
Chiistian ideas, it is warmed, broadened, and colored 
by a genuine sympathy with the East.’’—New York In- 
dependent. ‘‘ An Oriental classic in Occidental English. 
Years of careful study are here conde> ‘ed into a few 
hours of fascinating and instructive reading.”’—Dr. L. 
H. Cobb. ** A rare prize in clear expression, philosophi- 
cal insight, careful research and royal management of 
the subject; a volume which every scholar should 
read over and over again.’’-—Dr. C. D. Bradlee. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by the Thwing Publishing 
Co., 156 St. Marks Av., Brooklyn, New York. 


Instructive. Profitable, Amusing 
THE ARTOGRAPH "“vitcow crr 


With this wonderful instrument you can reproduce for any length of time and in either enlarged or 
reduced size any picture, painting, photograph, 


or object, and in its true and original colors, 


During the projection of a picture on the easel or drawing-paper, the sketch can be made while fol- 
lowing the lines, and an exact and beautiful drawing obtained. Then, too, the colors being clearly shown, 
it will readily be possible to paint the reproduction and to have the colors match the original exactly. 





REDUCING FROM NATURE. 


The Artograph can also be used as a Magic Lantern, with the great advantage of having no slides to 


It is just the thing for Tapestry and China painting. You can make your own enlargements or re- 
ductions, and use anything as a subject—a bunch of keys, flower, clipping from a magazine, or a scene 
from nature; color as well as form will appear on your working material. 

Artograph versus Photograph. The practical artist can use the Artograph to great advantage, 
while to the amateur it will prove much more interesting and satisfactory than amateur photography. 

As an Educator. The use of the Artograph will cultivate the artistic instincts of children as well 
as those of persons of riper years, making the reproduction of scenes and objects possible to those who 
have not the skill to copy freehand, and in course of time they will soon acquire correct perspective 
and be able to du freehand drawing. It is distinctly claimed and insisted upon that, by the use of this 
device, natural talents are fostered and developed in the novice who might otherwise neglect them 


The Artograph, with full directions for using, will be sent, securely packed, to any address on receipt 


SPECIAL.—To all “ Digest’? readers who return this advertisement with their order, 
the Artograph will be sent C. O. D., with the privilege of 3 days’ trial before payment. 


& 3 Union Square, New York. 


FULL BLOWN 


and sweet as a rose—the 
young woman who tones 
up her system with Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. It is a certain cure 
for all the ailments peculiar 
to the delicate organization 
of women. It is perfectly 
safe in any condition of 
the system and always 
reliable, regulating the 
delicate organs to pre- 
form their work pain- 
lessly. Women have 
sallow faces, dull eyes, 
hollow che eks, and 
low spirits, when 
they are made miserable with disorders, de- 
rangements and weaknesses peculiar to their 
sex. Health is regained, after periods of 
dizziness, nervous prostration, pain and ex- 
citability, or other manifestations of de- 
rangement or displacement of the womanly 
organs, when the ‘ Prescription” is used. 
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OR MONEY RETURNED. 


POCKET SCALE, weighs accurately 1 oz. to 11b, Regular 
Value 25c. each. We mail postpaid elther for 10c. or all3 
for 25c. with catalogue of 1000 new specialties. 
RK. Hl, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ‘ST, N. ¥. CITY. 
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RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST In Need of Ready Cash 


$ FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 


The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. 





For this reason 





THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ NO MATTER IF 


that saving worth something ? 


The company has made large accessions in membership during the 


past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world 


é Man, W Boy, or Girl 
Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. This will cost you nothing. $ all, oman, Y; 


$: ‘an and does give total abstainers policies at about one-half the cost in an ordinary company. Isn't 





Liberal pay to those who will act as FRANK DELANO, PRESIDENT. A f 5 
representatives of the company GEO. E. GODWARD, SEc'y & TREAS. | A good paying opportunity is now 
GEN'L OFFICES, COR. BROADWAY & MURRAY STS., NEW YORK CITY. ia a ate tat a ee ' 
FE Ts Se ecens }open for you, by which you can be 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in | 


different portions of the United States. 

Lega! business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands 


HENRY C,. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


MORDECAI & GCADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NASSAU B. EACEN, | Toronto St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Pecks Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
eard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
by F mao Ox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. 
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|inaries of the United States. It is supplied with a 
good index.”—The Religious Telescope, Dayton, O. 


gin at once, in your own town, with- 

‘out the investing of any money, and 

BUSHNELL’S PERFECT quickly earn ready cash right along dur- 
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by mail. P 
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fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer |. . 7 oa” ‘ 

them to press copying books. I could not dispense |tion until you have tried ours, and 

with Cosiruse find it a better paying business than 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. | what you are now doing. 
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box containing six Piece protectors, 
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or Girl can work for us; and you can 
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CHRISTIAN CREEDS AND CON- BELL’S 
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Translated from the German of I rofessor G.A. Selection =f Seaman aa Posters, Classified 
GuauicH, Ph.D., of Berlin, by J. A. WHEATLEY. | and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
12mo, cloth, 136 pp., with index. Price, 75 cents, | Ancient and Modern Eloquence. For Senior and 
roat-free Junior Pupils and Students. By Prof. David 
I Charles Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S 
etc., late lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 188th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth, red roan backs, 563 pages, 
| with copious Index and Table of Contents. Price, 
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“Nature, landde. England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: 








been done that has not been done to make this Dictionary a success.” 


READY: 





ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION. 





“Tt passes othe wit of man tee suggest anything which ought to have 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


247 Editors and Specialists, 





OO Readers for Quotations, ; 
Cost Nearly One Million Dollars. 


1. The Unequaled Richness of 
its Vocabulary: 

It records by actual count, 301,865 
vocabulary terms (exclusive of the appen- 
dix which contains 47,468 entries), nearly 
2% times the number to be found in any 
other single-volume dictionary, and 75,000 
more than in any other dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Harvard University : 

Prof, N.S. Shaler: ‘‘The Standard Dictionary 
willremain an enduring monument to the labor 
of its editors. I believe that it will come into gen- 
eral use in thiscommunity.”—Prof. Andrew Pres- 
ton Peabody, formerly, also, Editor of Atlantic 
Monthly: *‘ This Dictionary will prove of invaluable 
service, and will last while the English language 
remains essentially unchanged. It may need sup- 
plements, but will not need to be rewritten for three 
or four generations.” 

A. Conan Doyle, London, England: “It has 
become quite a joke with us that we cannot trip up 
this Dictionary. We have several times been sure 
that we would, but have always failed.” 

Edward Everett Hale: 
our breakfast table.” 


‘It is the blessing of 


Edmund C, Stedman: “It is the most inclu- 
sive and scholarly of recent English dictionaries 
in not more than two volumes.” 

William J. Rolfe, Shakespearean Scholar: ‘‘Un- 
questionably the best one-volume work of its class 
ever issued.” 


Hen. Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law 
University of Michigan, ex-Chairman Inter-State 
Commission: ‘This Dictionary justifies its name— 
STANDARD.” 

The Atheneum, London: “Its vocabulary is 
the most encyclopedic that has ever been compiled. 
. . . Its treatment of compounds is systematic. . . . 
The editor has achieved a highly creditable measure 
of success.” 

The London Times: ‘ Well conceived and skil- 
fully compiled.” 


2. The Scientific Alphabet : 

This alphabet is used in the pronuncia- 
tion of words; it is approved by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, and by the 
Philological Society of England. 


Oxford University, England: 

Prof. Murray, Editor of the great Murray 
(Oxford) Dictionary : ‘* The introduction of the pho- 
netic element in the Standard is a desirable recogni- 
tion of the need of reformed spelling, and Prof. F. A. 
March*s editorship of this department is everything 
that could be asked for.”—Prof. A. Sayce: ‘It 
will deserve all of the encomia passed upon it.” 

The Literary World, London, England: *‘The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
careful scholarship of the brilliant American school 
of philology.” 





Johns Hopkins University; 
William Hand Browne, Professor of English 
Literature: ‘*{t surpasses all similar works.” 


3. Disputed Spellings and Pro- 
nunciations : 


These have been referred to a com- 
mittee of 50 leading Philologists in the 
English-Speaking World, whose prefer- 
ences have been here indicated, also the 
preferences of all leading dictionaries. 
Yale University: 

Prof. A. M. Wheeler: ‘Clear, concise, accu- 
rate, comprehensive: at once scholarly and popu- 
lar; admirably arranged, easy to consult; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind.”’—Pres. Timothy 
Dwight: ‘I value the Standard Dictionary very 
highly.”—Prof,. T. D. Goodell : ** It will certainly 
meet my daily needs better than any other single- 
volume dictionary in existence.” 


New York Herald: “ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

The Daily Post, Liverpool, England: ‘It is an 
implement that will be of vast service to those 
who cultivate the literary arts on either side of the 
Atlantic. It is a monument to American industry 
no less than the great white city by Lake Michigan.” 

The San Francisco Call: ‘The nineteenth 
century is an encyclopedic age. Its greatest achieve- 
ment is the Encyclopedia Britannica; its greatest 
lexicographic work is undoubtedly the Standard Dic- 
tionary.” 


4. In Definitions, the ‘‘ Order of 
Usage” has been Followed. 


Smithsonian Institution ; 

Dr. G. Brown Goode: ‘It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 
become to concrete things.’—Prof. George P. 
Merrill: ‘It was not until Icame to consult the 
Standard Dictionary that I realized the immense 
advantage of its method over that ordinarily pur- 
sued, giving first the definition of a word and after- 
wards its derivation and synonyms.” 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, Member of Parliament 
and Irish Historian: ‘‘A monumental work... . 
Destined to be a conclusive authority for the English- 
speaking people for many a generation.” 

G. W. Smalley, London, Eng., in New York Trib- 
une: “A distinctive and independent work, and 
will be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America. . . . Preeminently a dictionary for the 
public.” 

University of Chicago: 

W. C. Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criti- 
cism: *‘An examination of this Dictionary brought 
me under the influence of great enthusiasm of 
delight, surprise, and admiration. The proprietors 
have achieved a monumental success. My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
STANDARD DIcTIONARY.”’ 


5. Conservative, yet Aggres- 
sively Right, along Lines of 
Spelling Reform. 

Cambridge University, England ; 

Walter W. Skeat, the eminent etymologist and 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon: “A spelling reform in 
the English language is certain to come, and Dr, 
March is a man thoroughly qualified to preside 
over this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 

E. Benjamin Andrews, President Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.: ‘It is an out-and-out 
new product, and not, like our old dictionaries, the 
result of patching and amendment, little by little, 
the different pieces often added by many, many 
minds.” 

Dr. J. W. Palmer, of Editorial Staff of the 
Century Dictionary: ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that 
the Standard Dictionary is triumphantly the best of 
all English word books ; that in its surprising com- 
pleteness and accuracy it is without a peer.” 

Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘‘It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 

Prof. T. W. Hunt, Professor of English, Prince- 
ton: ‘* Will be the English people's word book.” 

Daily Inter Ocean, Chicago, Ill: ‘Every 
promise made by the publishers has been fully re- 
deemed. It is, indeed, a grand book.” 

Julius H. Ward, Literary Editor of The Boston 
Daily Herald; “Itis a great and joyous surprise 
which I have experienced in studying the Standard 
Dictionary and trying to reach an estimate of its 
merits. I feel as if I had discovered one of the new 
agencies by which people are to be educated and the 
world is to be lifted. I had no idea that the editors 
were doing such a good piece of work. It seems to 
me that they have produced a dictionary which 
must take immediate rank as the best working dic- 
tionary for busy people on a large scale that has 
yet been produced.” 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: *‘ Upon 
the appearance of the prospectus the editor of the 
Journal said: ‘If one-fourth that is foreshadowed by 
the prospectus materializes in the Standard Diction- 
ary, it will make the world its debtor, and all who 
write must praise it evermore.’ The first volume 
has appeared, and four-fourths of all that was 
prophesied has materialized; ail who read and write 
will be its debtors. In thoroughness, completeness, 
accuracy, typography, style and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and commands admiration.” 

The St. James’ [Gazette] Budget, London, 
Eng.: ‘‘ Difficult to praise this splendid Dictionary 
too highly.” 

Among other distinguishing features of this great 
new Dictionary are the systematic COMPOUNDING OF 
WORDS; the ** LOCATING” 
GrouPING of allied terms; unequaled treatment of 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, ALSO Of PREPOSITIONS ; de- 
finitions by DEFINITIVE STATEMENTS rather than by 
synonyms; the placing of the APPENDIX UNDER 
SINGLE ALPHABET; indication whether the INITIAL 
LETTER of a word is a capital or small ; a STANDARD 
of cotors; splendid COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS by 
Prang and others, etc., ete. 


QUOTATIONS; SYSTEMATIC 


SINGLE VOLUME EDITION, FULL RUSSIA, $14. TWO-VOLUME EDITION, FULL RUSSIA, $17. 
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To the MEDITERRANEAN, THE ORIENT and the HOLY LAND, including the Azores, Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Malta, Tunis, and Algeria, by the well 
known fast twin-screw express mail steamer “LA TOURAINE,” sailing from New York February 


6, 1895, and returning about April 6th, 
ITINERARY. 








Gailing | Miles | Arrival Atcut {Stop About| Depar’re About 
15905 

From New York to ._..... Saale es Feb. 6th 
Punta Delgada (Azores.), 2220 Feb. 11th 6 hrs ** ith 
DS aces Scwas 3? asad os a2; sath ise 14th 
eee coef Sn” eh 6h ** 16th 
eT eee } 512) ‘** s8thamirs ‘* “* 18th pm 

af ee | 
Marseilles - *MonteCarlo| 195| ‘‘ IgthAM) 4 days ‘* 22d PM 

*Cannes..... | | 
Villefranche............ 120; ‘* 23d AM! 6 hrs. ‘* 23d PM 
Naples (*Rome).. som.*' 24thaM| 3 days | ‘“* 27th AM 
Ieee ros Wh 73| ‘* 27thpmijrs hrs. ** 28th pm 
SyTacus@ee css sce eeees 67| ‘* 28thpmi2g ‘* |Mar. ist pM 

*Cairo.... 
Alexandria and the) S08 Mch. 3d pm 5 days | ‘* 8th pM 

\* Pyramids. 
Jaffa (*Jerusalem)...... | ss} ‘* otham| 3$ * ‘* 72th pM 
EE a 656| ‘* I4tham{rs hrs, ** 15th PM 
Constantinopople... sal 270} ‘* 3r5tham| 3 days ** 18th pM 
The Pirzeus (*Athens).. . 352} ‘* 1othpm] 2 ‘* | °° 21st PM 
wh inks-o stack aene-no ued 544) ‘* 23d AMirs hrs. | © 23d PM 
I 5.x 29 wie ieiik-t io 229) ‘* 24tham| 2 days 20th aM 
LS eee aka aan 375] ‘* 27tham| 1 ‘* ** 28tham 
Gibraltar (*Tangier).... | 405) “‘ 2otham, 14 * ‘* s0them 
Due in New York.......| 316 


About April 6th 
Total. eee 11,806) 





Upon the return voyage the Steamer may make a stopat Malaga. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE VOYAGE. 


Conditions of Engagement, Passengers must deposit 25 per cent. of 
the amount of their passage when they engage their cabins, and the final payment 
must be made one month prior to the departure of the Steamer. All passengers 
will be in first class. 

No allowance will be made for passengers who do not complete their trip 
according to their tickets as issued before their departure from New York. 

However, should any of the passengers desire to remain longer in Europe, the 
Company will give them return passage, from Havre to New York, by any of the 
steamers, without augmentation of rate, and same will hold good for passage from 


Havre until the 3d of August, 1895. 
THE VOYAGE. 


ee the purpose of making this excursion as agreeable and comfortable as 
possible, we have arranged for and utilized to the best advantage the full 
cabin accommodations of the Steamer. 
There will be only first-class passengers aboard, having entire freedom of 
the ship, and the same privileges. No second class or steerage passengers will 


be carried. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN: FIRST CLASS ONLY. 


*Chambres de Luxe (purple on plan—promenade and saloon Per cabin. Psgrs. 
deck) with private bath-room, . ‘ 


; . ‘ P 2,000 I or 2 
*Chambres de Luxe (lilac on plan—promenade deck) special 

bath-room, . ¢ . < ; ‘ P . 1,800 1 or 2 
*Chambres de Famille (pink on plan—saloon deck), . 7 1,600 1 or 2 


PRICE OF PASSAGE.—Continued. 


, Blue on plan, 2 in room—(saloon deck), 700 } wh 

Outside Cabins:< Yellow on plan, 2 in room—(saloon deck, 600 oR 
Green on plan, 2in room,(saloon & lower deck), 500 { ? 

Outside Cabins :—Blue on plan—(lower deck), yoo 1)9 
Blue on plan—(saloon deck), yoo 118% 

| Inside Cabins: < Yellow on plan—(lower deck), 600 1 = 

Green on plan—(lower deck), . . ; 500 rj 

| No one passenger will be accepted for any room, as indicated thus (*), unless 


payment is made for the whole room. 

Children under twelve years of age will pay half fare, taking as a basis the 
price of passage of cabins where they are to be placed in excess of the number of 
passengers limited foreach cabin. One adult and one child under 12 years occu- 
pying a cabin must pay two full fares. 

Servants pay $300 for special accommodations provided forthem. If accom- 

| modated in cabin staterooms, same fare will be charged as for other passengers. 


TOURING THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
| The Right and the Wrong Way. 


The advantages of this general plan of a winter's cruise ona first-class steam- 
| ship through the whole length of the Mediterranean, with pauses of varying length 
at the most important ports on the European, Asiatic, and North African shores of 
this inexpressibly-fasemating inland sea—about which thousands of years of his- 
tory have centered—do not need much further argument. ‘The plan was an ex- 
| periment only a few years ago. It is now a demonstrated success. ‘lhe writer has 
tried the plan of visiting most of these same points upon the Mediterranean coast 
by the very different plan of trusting to ordimary local means of communication. 
He has found his way into the eastern Mediterranean from one port to another by 
| means of the small coasting steamers which fly the Russian, Egyptian, Austrian, 
French, German and Italian flags. He has had to share stuffy staterooms with 
unspeakable Turks, and eat unsavory meals on soiled tablecloths with all sorts of 
Levantine and Oriental table companions. He has been subjected to annoyances 
in Turkish custom-houses, and to endless friction with dishonest and extortionate 
hotel-keepers. The wear and tear of this method of travel in an attempt to see 
the fringes of the Mediterranean is really a serious drawback. At most of these 
points one does not care to stay very long, and it is an annoyance to hunt upa 
hotel and then, after a day of sight-seeing, to repack one’s box or bag—with a wise 
traveler it will be the smallest possible bag—find a connection either by rail or by 
some coasting vessel, and hurry on to the next point of interest. The process re- 
quires the devotion of at least half of one’s time to the mere details of haggling 
with cabmen, quarreling with hotel-keepers over extra charges for candles and 
service, making connections, and bothering over other distracting minor an- 


noyances, The Luxurious Route on La Touraine. 


But consider fora half a minute the luxury of a Mediterranean cruise in a 
beautiful floating palace like La 7ouraine, for example. One lives continually 
on the ship. Once comfortably ensconced in his stateroom at New York, the 
traveler has only to adjust himself to his luxurious environment, and need not 
bother with any packing or unpacking until his twelve-thousand miles journey is 
at an end, and he gathers his traps together as Sandy Hook is sighted on the re- 
turn trip. To an experienced tourist who wants to cover numerous points on his 
journey, and desires to have a mind free to see many sights and accomplish much, 
this relief from everlasting packing and unpacking in European and Asiatic hotels 
is an almost inestimable boon. If the traveler’s purse is long he would be willing 
to pay hundreds of dollars for that one advantage of the continuous cruise over 
the broken journey, that requires adjustment to the conditions of fifty hotels. 

La Touraine will be especially fitted up for this 12,000 miles tour to these 
lands replete with historic and artistic interest. Instead of carrying 1,100 passen- 
gers, the number of tourists will be restricted to about 260, and therefore, of 
course, most choice accommodations will be at hand for all passengers. Naturally, 
the third-class apartments of La 7ouraine will not be used atall, and that quarter 
of the vessel will be devoted to a spacious laundry during the trip. 

Under these circumstances this excursion will be one of rare enjoyment. With 
the best rooms of the great steamship at their disposal; with the table which the 
skilful French chefs of the steamship will keep supplied with the most delicious 
viands; with the aid of La Touraine’s staff of officers in making the most of 
| opportunities for recreation—the members of this party are indeed to be envied. 


| 








A beautifully illustrated Brochure of the trip, containing detailed information of points to be visited, and 
also as to: the luxuries and comforts provided for tourists on the steamer, will be mailed on application. 


For all information, tickets, 


etc., apply at the office of the 


COMPACNIE CENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 


M. W. KOZMINSKI, 
Gertéral Western Agent, 
{66 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


D. B. BLANCHARD, 
103 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


A. FORGET, 
Gen’! Agent for United States & Canada. 
3 Bowling Creen, New York. 
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Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 

From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 


in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Learn =: Organ 


“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 


distinct from any previous work by the same author. It 
contains all that is needed for a mastery of the instru- 
ment. $2.50, 


“EMERSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS.” 


ive lessons, pea, studies, with a fine 


Easy, progressive | 
collection of organ music. $2 


“BELLAK’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE ORGAN.” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 Cents; 


Boards, $1.00. 


“WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 Cents; 
Boards, $1.00. 





Any book mailed post-paid on receipt of price 
Send for catalogue of organ music. 

















Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
¢.B.DITSONSCO.,M.Y. J.B. DITSON & CO., Phila. 
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Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come bya powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 


chitis and Wasting, Pamphlet free. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. AliDruggists. 60c. and $1. 








CONSTELLATIONS: 


OR, 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, that 
are visible to the naked eye, can be easily 
and certainly identified without Instruments, 
Globes or Maps, including a novel and 
simple invention—a perpetual time-table 
wherewith a child may “tell the stars” at 
any hour. Printed on super-royal fine paper. 
4to, with two charts and 14 cuts. Beauti- 
fully bound in cloth with handsome gilt 
designs. Price, $1.00. 





* All that is needed to identify easily all the leading 
etars and constellations.’’ — F. C. A, YOUNG, 
Princeton. 

‘*I have examined ‘The Stars and Constellations.’ 
... 1 heartily recommend it.’’— Pror. 8. P. Lane- 
LEY, Director Allegheny Observatory, A’ -gheny,Pa. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y, 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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